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CL£ AiryuUiiJ REPUBLIC 

L £ — 8 November 1980 


Thinking the untHirikable. 

The New Brijiksmariship 

T ^ bvTadSzulc 


For the first time since the 19S0s, the possibility of 
nuclear war with the Soviet Union appears to be 
seriously accep^d by key figures inside and outside the 
US government. What long have been unthinkable 
thoughtssibw are entertained by influential men and 
women in Washington. Meanwhile the (Carter admin- 
istration is moving apace with measures designed to 
prepare the US— and US public opinion— for the con- 
tingency of major wars. It is a new phenomenon, based 
on the hardening conclusion that the Soviet Union's 
overwhelming concern, aside from a determination to 
achieve strategic superiority over the US, centers on 
assuring itself of military endurance and survival as a 
functioning society after a protracted nuclear ex- 
change. A senior White House foreign policy specialist 
says: "In 30 years, I never thought war was really 
possible: now I think it is possible— if not necessarily 
probable." . 

What does it all mean and where does it lead? Is it a 
question of correct or incorrect perceptions held by 
officials in Washington and Moscow? What are the 
implicit dangers of such attitudes? There are no pre- 
cise answers to these questions. But certain realities 
are observable. In the US, the military response to the 
perceived Soviet threat includes the go-ahead for 
the MX mobile missile system, the work oh the"invlsi- 
-We" Stealth bomber, a contrqversial shift in nuclear 
targeting strategy against the Soviet Union, recent 
. decisions to, accelerate the production of weapons- 
grade plutonium, and the restoration of US chemical 
warfare capability. These prepariHons are developing 
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in a new psychological climate that has evolved steadily ; 
since early 1980 and goes well beyond the forums of 
the presidential campaign. 

The new climate, dampening the euphoria of the 
Soviet-American detente of the last decade, can be 
traced to the mounting evidence of the build-up of 
Soviet nuclear and conventional forces, the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan last December, and, most 
recently, the dangers surrounding thecurrent Persian 
Gulf hostilities. Thoughtful analysts at the Pentagon 
and the National Security Council staff emphasize 
Soviet advances in the accuracy of their huge SS-18 
missiles (plus the fact that their throw-weight greatly 
exceeds that of US intercontinental missiles)', the 

deployment of medium-range SS-20missilesin Europe, 

and the direct involvement of combat forces beyond 
Soviet borders, from Angola and Ethiopia to Afghan- 
istan. "The grand development in recent years by the 
Soviets is the projection of their power into the world," 
says a senior Pentagon expert. And frequent and 
unexplained movements of Soviet troops, haye wor- 
ried the administration and have led to secret alerts by ' 
US armed forces this year. 

The result of all this is that the hawks and doves in i 
and out of the government nowadays speak in strik- 
ingly similar language about the inexorable deteriora- ; 
tion in Soviet-American relations and its long-range i 
consequences— although theirpoints of emphasis vary. ! 
Of course nobody in Washington desires of actually •{ 
predicts a nuclear war. But the .Carter administra- 
Hon— and the Reagan team— are proceeding along a j 
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iouble track. There is a desire on both sides to obtain 
some kind of SALTagfeement to limit nuclear arse- 
nals (if it is acceptable to the Senate in its present form| 
or if Moscow is prepared to negotiate a Reagan-} 
inspired text). Yet at the same time there is a clear| 
disposition to strengthen US defenses through all} 
available means. ^ - ^ i 

President Carter set forth his philosophy of nuclear! 
war at a news conference on September 18,, explaining ! 
the reasons for setting in motion the development of j, 
the MX missile and for the new concept of strategic} 
targeting of the Soviet Union. "It's crucial fori our i-- 
nation, for our allies, and for our potential adversaries 
to know that if necessary atomic weapons woulld be 
used to defend our nation/' said Carter. ''And that 
knowledge is the deterrent that would jjreyeit a V 
potential adversary from attacking biir country, and ! 
therefore destroying a hundred million or more Amer- 1 
ican lives. , . . There is' a likelihood— I can't say how } 
strong it might be; it's hot an inevitability but it's cer-i, 
tainly a likelihood — that if an atomic exchange of any 1 
kind should ever erupt, that it might lead to a more i 
massive exchange of intercontinental and highly} de-J 
structive weapons that would result in tens of millions ,} 
f lost lives on both sides. . . . If necessary to defend ! 
..'tie freedom and securi^ of Western Europe and this ! 
country, then I would vise atomic weapons." And in a | 
campaign, speech on October 16,. the president rer * 
turned to the subject pf nuclear war. If "potential ' 
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adversaries ... attacked the United States of Amer- 
ica," he said, "they will be committing suicide." ■ 

Underlying this statenvent are Carter administra- 
tion assurances (questioned by his critics) that an 
essential strategic equivalence currently exists be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
administration's view is that superiority by either side 
(Reagan argues for US superiority) is destabilizing, 
and all its new strategic measures are. intended to 
maintain this balance. While the Soviet Union leads in 
the number of strategic missile launchers, the United 
Staitesis ahead in warheads. The present count (veri- 
fied Cinder SALT I procedures) is 1,398 land-based* 
intercontinental ballistic, missile launchers and 950 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles for the. Soviet 
Union, and 1,054 ICBM launchers and 656 SLBM 
launchers for the United States. But the United States 
has 10,000 nuclear warheads and the Soviet Union 
only 6,000. America also can deploy the air-launched 
■ cruise missile, permitting great accuracy in targeting. 

These weapons ceiljngs would Be maintained pro- 
portionately under SALT II, if ratified, and Carter's i 
point is that if the treaty were allowed to die, the } 
Soviets no longer would be under numerical con- i 
straints. There are, of : course> differing schools of I 
thought as to the validity of SALT-imposed quantita- | 
tive limits, and the argument (even within the admin- I 
istratibn)is that what really matters is the qualitative ; 
technological State of the nuclear arsenals, . j 
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This has led to a concern that the Soviets have 
caught up or are about to catch up with the United 
States in nuclear technology. The central element is 
missile accuracy. The US, using such super-sophis- 
ticated course-correcting systems on its MIRVed mis- 
siles as "Stellar Update" (a major guidance achieve- 
ment), can hit a target with extraordinary accuracy 
—within 500 yards or less-under what is known as 
the Circular Error of Probability. But the US Intelli- 
gence community believes that the Russians are com- 
ing close to this capability. , . c • ^ 

If they do, American specialists fear that the Soviet 
Union could be tempted to take out US land-based 
ICBM launchers in a highly precise counter force stnke 
(an attack on weapons systems as opposed to civilian 
targets), upsetting the strategic balance. This is why 
more and more US experts no longer discount the 
possibility of a Soviet nuclear attack, judging that the 
Soviet Union is willing to risk an atomic exchange and 
believes it can survive a submarine-launched US sec- 
ond strike. The vast Soviet effort in civil defense, 
barely matched by the US, is seen as confirmation of 
such strategic thinking. / 

A iMERICAN responses to this new strategic 
"ballgame," as Pentagon and White House offi- 
cials describe it, are both long term and immediate. All, 
however, are the product of evolution in US strategic 
philosophy, stemming from the recognition that Mos- 
cow now possesses capabilities endangering the US. 
The administration seems to have decided that the 
time has come to reveal in an orchestrated variety of 
ways, including "leaks" to the press, the counter- 
measures it is applying as signals to both the Soviet 
Union and a disturbed domestic public opinion. 

The decision to proceed with the mobile MX system, 
expected to cost upward of $50 billion and still greatly 
controversial among specialists and politicians, relates 
directly to Soviet breakthroughs in missile accuracy. 
The idea is that US Minuteman ICBMs would be less 
vulnerable to a Soviet counterforce strike if they could 
be moved continuously from silo to silo over a huge 
area in Utah and Nevada, keeping the Soviet tafgeters 
g^essing at their. location: The MX,, however, poses 
two problems. One is that it may push the Soviets to 
create their own mobile missile system, which, the US 
strenuously opposed during SALT I negotiations. The 
other is that the MX and the full force of Trident 
submarines are unlikely to be operational before the 
end of the 1980s. The best US intelligence estimates 

are that the criHcarnuclear confrontation period may 

come as early as 1985. 

^ This notion has led Carter to sign, probably last July, 
Presidenrial Directive 59, which adds a large number 
of Soviet military targets— ICBM silos, bomber bases, 
and submarine bases — and military and political com- 
mand and control centers to the present list of Soviet 
objectives on the American strategic list. PD-59, which 
comes under the rubric of immediate measures, has 
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created a major controversy among US experts as to ? 
its meaning and effectiveness, and it has resulted in 
bitter Soviet protests. 

Much of the confusion over PD-59 results from the 
fact that its full text never has been made public (it 
remains a closely guarded secret in the White House 
and the upper reaches of the Pentagon). What is 
known of the PD-59 document is confined to incom- 
plete material leaked to newspapers in the same 
fashion as the Defense Department revealed the 
development of the Stealth bomber. 

The administration confirms that, broadly speaking, 
PD-59 is the US response to the menace of a Soviet 
counterforce strike at American Minuteman and Titan : 
silos. It asserts that PD-59 is intended as the latest 
deterrent in the nuclear game with the Soviet Union 
(this was the sense of Carter's answer at the Sep- 
tember news conference) and that it represents the 
culmination of studies conducted by it since 1977. 
These studies were a follow-up on counterforce con- 
cerns expressed by former defense secretary James R. j 
Schlesinger as far back as 1974 as well as on the so- j 
called "Team B" exercis e conducted by the Centra l I 
InteUieendfe Agency m i9V5 to assess Soviet strategic 
a'dvances. “1 earn B," made up or outside experts wit h 
■fuir acc ess to classified information, convinced th e 
"For d administration thaf the Russians were muc h 
fur ther ahead in strategic technology than the CIA's 
own "1 earn A" had concluded on the basis of the sam e ; 
materials. bome*e xperts believe that PD-59 is ai^ou t- j 
growth of the'*'J"ea m B work^ others insist tha t Team 
“B was wholly wr ong in its conclusions and that there- 
f ore the PD-59 concept is equally flawed . 

B eyond these points, interpretations of PD-59 i 
vary widely among US specialists. Many insist ; 
that PD-59 has simply codified what already had been . 

■ an evolving US targeting policy. Targeting is con- | 
stantly updated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the | 
Strategic Air Command under the Single Integrated ! 
Operations Plan. Prior to PD-59, the current SIOP 
included between 140 and 200 major Soviet targets, 
among them cities and military and economic objec- 
tives. PD-59, it is understood, has added at least 10 
crucial targets, chiefly Soviet military and civilian 
command and control centers. | 

The majority view, however, is that PD-59 consti- 1 
tutes a significant strategic milestone. It formally does | 
away with the old Mutual Assured Destruction doc- ; 
trine, under which US and Soviet cities were held 
hostages in a massive nuclear exchange, by introduc- , 
ing the concept of Limited Nuclear Options that Secre- ; 
tary of Defense Harold Brown says the president must , 
have available in an emergency. But contrary to state- | 
ments by both Carter and Brown, PD-59 does not 1 
suggest the likelihood of a limited nuclear war because : 
in the views of both the US and the Soviet Union no | 
such conflict can be confined to a single counterforce ; 
exchange. ’ 
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" ^A protracted nuclear war thus appears to be the 
equation faced by the two superpowers as PD-59 
emerges in response to similar Soviet thinking. In the 
opinion of many US experts, this new equation may 
result in an increase in nuclear forces on both sides, 
each seeking to use its deterrent to discourage a first 
strike by the other side. But it has been argued that 
this doctrine, as applied by the US and the Soviets, 
could get out of hand at any given moment, especially 
if one perceives that nuclear superiority is shifting to 
the other. 

M OSCOW'S SHRILL denunciations of PD-59 
have suggested to observers that it is seen by 
the Kremlin as the confirma tion of its worst fears, tha t 
the US may be contemplating a first strike to destroy 
its ICBMs, and, above all, its political and military 
leadership on all levels. How Moscow will react to 
PD-59 is the next step in the nuclear chess game. 

The administration insists that it is not deliberately 
creating a warmongering atmosphere, preferring in- 
stead to characterize its actions as simply responsive to 
new Soviet nuclear realities. Nevertheless there dear- 
ly is an effort by the administration, quietly applauded 
by influential personalities outside, to show its careful 
consideration of the possibility of a protracted nuclear 
war. 

Thus, as early as November 15, 1979, Carter issued 
the PD-53 on "National Security Telecommunications 
Policy," proclaiming that "it is essential to the^ecurity 
of the US to have telecommunications facilities ade- 
quate to satisfy the needs of the nation during and 
after any national emergency" and to "provide conti- 
nuity of essential functions of government, and to 
reconstitute the political, economic, and social struc- 
ture of the nation." PD-53's principal goal was de- 
scribed as providing for the "connectivity between the 
National Command Authority and strategic and other 
appropriate forces to support flexible execution of 
retaliatory strikes during and after an enemy nuclear 
attack." 

PD-53, suggesting that the US accepts the likelihood 
of a protracted war, was followed last July by PD-58, 
which set forth plans for protecting American leaders 
in a nuclear war. In the absence of a Soviet-type civil 
defense network in the US, PD-58 called for a rapid 
evacuation from Washington of the president and 
other top military and civilian leaders to underground 
command posts and aboard AWAC aircraft. PD-59 
was issued to complete the set of new detailed instruc- 
tions to deal with a protracted nuclear war in which 
Soviet strategic forces and leadership might become 
chief targets. A separate section of PD-59, not leaked 
to the press, discusses the ways in which US com- 
manders in Europe might activate tactical nuclear 
weapons if "connectivity" with the president is lost in 
an initial nuclear exchange. 

The issuance of PD-59 was followed in September 
by a decision within the administration to accelerate 


the production of weapons-grade plutonium in the US 
for the first time in 20 years to meet new strategic; 
requirements. The Congress already has authorized; 
funds for it. Taken together, all these decisions 
strongly indicate that the Carter administration no 
longer rules out a nuclear war with the Soviet Union. 
Another straw in the wind is the study within the 
administration of a new antiballistic missile system, 
intended principally to protect the MX deployments. 
This would lead to the abandonment of the lO-veari 
ABM treaty signed with the Soviets under SALT I in 
1972. But the Soviets are also known to be testing 
what may develop into their new ABM system. 

If counterforce attacks are to be key elements in the 
new strategic equation, it is illusory to believe that it 
would limit greatly the number of civilian deaths. 
Because most Soviet ICBM sites and air and naval; 
bases are near populated centers, a US countefforce 
attack could result in between 3.7 and 27.7 million 
fatalities on the first day, according to a 1979 study by 
the Congress's Office, of Technology Assessment. 
This range is related to the degree to which Soviet 
populations may have time to seek shelter, and to 
manner of weapon utilization (ground or air bursts). In 
a Soviet attack on US strategic forces, the OTA has 
projected fatalities between two and 22 million Ameri- 
cans, depending on roughly similar factors. 

THER EXPERTS believe that a US attack on 
Soviet strategic targets would result in a coun- 
terstnke against Arnerican cities. This is one factor 
that has led to criticism of the PD-59 doctrine. Another 
criticism, expressed by Air Force commanders, is that 
the US currently lacks the capability for an effective 
counterforce strategy. 

Finally, the Carter administration is preparing for 
other forms of unconventional warfare. In September, 
Congress approved over three million dollars in funds 
requested by the administration to erect a plant for the 
production of nerve gas. A decade ago, the US along 
with the Soviet Union renounced first use of chemical 
or bacteriological weapons, but Pentagon experts now 
believe that Moscow has been actively working on 
both, and that America is lagging behind dangerously. 
In the end, the US may devote four billion dollars to 
the resurgence of the chemical warfare program. 

The question is whether the chances of a nuclear 
war are enhanced by the technological race on both 
sides and all the related preparations, and how, ulti- 
mately, their plans may be affected by mutual percep- ' 
tions. Again, nobody in Washington has a clear,! 
answer. But a senior administration official summed , 
up the current situation when he remarked in private 
that "we wouldn't be taking these steps if we did not! 
fee! the US was endangered." And the mood In the 
capital seems to reflect this sentiment, despite warn- 
ings from many quarters about the perils of the US! 
becoming engulfed in a war atmosphere, with all its I 
attendant risks. i 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN 
November' 1980 



By Bria'iv Sullam 


Multinational corporations are going to 

- begin ' gathering their own intelligence 
: abroad :,be<aose, “it- is ; too important : a; 
function to be ieft" to ' government,” ac“ 

cording tb:-WUliam .E;Colby.; the foimec;^ 

. director of cmtral Intelligence. '^!^. ■ 

^ But be^ihallenge during the next: two; 
r decades facing both government agencies 
” and private corporations is not collecting 
facts but'/determining whatvdo rthey: 

' mean,;’.MrjColbx noted. : 

Speaking, to, the Baltimore chapter of 
the North American Society for Corporate. 
Planning,' the director- of central intelli-: 
geocerfrom l97J:to 197S explain^ that 
corporate planning is not much'di{ler®ot. 
from the intelligence activities perform^' 
by government agencies. < : if 

American corporations, he noted, could 
become-^future targets- in;.;!rhird - World' 
countriK because these countries, wheth- 
er by jpoliUcal design ; or: mob turmoil,,, 
might lindrit to their political advantage' 
to think in terms of disrupting the actiyi-, 
ties of multinational corporations rather^; 
‘than cooperating with them. 

^ They ^ likely to focus on US. compa'^ 
nies because :lwe. are the eaaest and-civi- ; 
lest'target" 

Despite these seemingly pefflimistic as~ ; 
sessments.‘ Mr Colby said be, is optimistic 
about- future relatipns mth^hatto^:Of the , 
Third World.! ' ■ ■ i •? • 

He noted that unity ampng the less de-; 
‘ velop^ countrira against the Industrial 


rcbuniries of the world is breaking down 
- because they see the examples of Japan, 
Taiwan and Korea, who have all cooperat-: ; 
ed with the West and experienced econoin- . 

; ic- growth and an, improvement in their ;;; 
'societies..!!;'"; 

: : -Mr. Coltiy said he foresees the situation,-;,; 
;:arising, where “cooperation is developed : ; 
'to the mutual benefit and profit”- of the de- 
i veloped and less developed countries. =. 
j'i intelligence docs not provide corpora- . 
tions' or government with' a crystal ball '. 

; that fallows them to see the future but 
.- rather provides a warning and allows poll- •- 
cy-makersj the opportunity to “bring al»ut -. 

: a better rather than a worse result” : 

r* -The other function of Intelligence is not . ; 
to provide! answers but to sUmulate ques- ■ 
tions “that cause you to think and act” . 

• As.an illustration, he said, the intelli- 
.; ^oce. community knew the basic facte . 
about Iran, but they were not pmented in : 
a way to give them the proper relevance- 
to the policy-makers. 

Although the intelligence community; . 
; rof^t have said the shah had only a 5 pec- . 
icentrchance of being overthrown before 
thej revolution in 1979, it did hot convey - 
^rthe] devasling impact of such an over-. ; 
-throw.':--'-!-'' i J 
; Had policy-makeis been more aware of , 
drastic consequences, they might y 
have made more of an effort to preventing 
that action from taking place, Mr. tolby 
•saild;;. 

! jMr; Colby also noted that corporauons • 
'T’^theirtng information for toir own use_is.. 


part of the twoliition in American intelli- 
gence that has occurred since Pearl Har- 
bor : 'v;:'. 

It has become more: systematic. Facte 
are assembled under one roof, thought 
about and., examined lor meaning. ■ Mr.- 
Colby noted that bite of Tnformatioo indi- 
cating that the Japanese were thinking of 
: attecking Pearl Harbor were known to 
separate branches of governmeiil but they 
were never put together...!. * .’;> > 

. Another development was technology, 
like the U^2 spy plane, that allowed gov- 
ernments to extend their knowledge into 
areas that other governments were trying 
tokeepsecret,'.;: : 

‘ He also noted that the phrase ?need to 
know*' has taken on new meaning.', ! 

Rather than just meaning, limited dlsr . 
tribution of Informatiou, it. has also .be- 
come to mean that those who have the re- 
sponsibility of making decisions, “need to, 

: know all the relevant information j* ;; , 

V This is applicable to business-as -well. as; 
■government managers, he, noted. ' 

Mr. Colby noted that intelligence getb- 
ering is a. normal function of human, life 
but is not always infallible. He pointed 
out that Moses was the first spy master, 

■ sending out warriors to give the wander- 
ing Israelites,ai picture of what lay ahead. 
! in Canaan. ; ; 

. ; “They ; report^ back It was a Ihnd; 
'flowing with milk and honey, which' was: 
vthen subjicl tosome'criUcisiiilai^,^,^ 
: Colby wi^ly remarked. !^:"; 
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reaucra»-with 'poUticd clout^r^me nW 

•sgas^j s^jj sspp^sas 

as “cash for crdiiesi”^ • 

A|r‘rapoite»‘- Indy 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
5 November 1980 



Navy/for a long time, was the largwt 
federal: deration in Washingtoa But 
it- dipped in recent years as Con- 
gr^ 'and HEW (now HHS) hfrecf more 
pwplefNavy now has'onl>r1]4,00(^ ci- 
wrkerelc^ 

"tries^ to keep up, has just oyier:24,000 
ancpthe^poOT.iold Air Force only abpdf 
jB,5Q(>jciyiirans here 
\ The CIA does not fr^y give out per f^ 
sonnet data (nor does the super-secret 
iNational ■ Security Agencyj.ji. but “Both 
areestimated, locally, vco he in tneraiTg e ^ 
ot . thOf fJuatice Uepartment, which has 
about IMOd people her e> r Althtmgh • 
metropolitan.AVashjngtpm is short* bh : 
fanns,. and fiB^ers, the. Department of. 
A^cultuie^ bne;of ' the* Biggies here- 
with ^trover 1; 13,00(>: • people/^Stiir ; it : 
IS a: piker when compared to Cbihme^ 
With 23^000 ^d Treasury, with 18,000. 
The^vDepartinent V)f seems 
much " bigger than its local payroll, 
.whfch hks 8,000 worker --- not include 
:ing;/’oufeide conkiltant% • of course. 
Transportation has 10,000 fjeople, and 
InterioH .which we don't. hear>i much 
aboutj^more. than 11,000:-^; ^ : - 
There' is some dispute; over which 
federal agency here is smallest^ because^ 
some are so small that if two people re- i 
tire, or tlu^e are; hired, their relative po-j 
sitione change. Among* the little guys^! 
.are die Conunission on Fine Arts, which | 
had six staffers at last .count,^and the l 
.Go£fital;iPlaina: RegioitatvCommission, ? 
whidi rkently had eightempibyea/ The:r 
-Advisory- Gbmmissionron- Federal Pay.^ 
last spring? had only twb^employiesl but“i 
it has recently done some hiring,- putt-^J 
ing jfeiupiwith Coital^Plairis Re-,^ 
gionai C^minmoRJiThe Atekd'Natural 
Gas • Transmission System* , has ab<)ut " 
50 people here and about iTelsewhefe, 
one* presumes in Alaska. L ?": “ • ^ 

i •> .V .cr.; rn -'-m 
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By RICHARD SEVER© i 

X gnxip of m^ematidans and com* 
puter scientists tentatiwiy deddedto 
tiy to di^el a ooiKera of the National Se^ 
ciirlcy Ageoey by. voluntarily submitting 
reseueh papers to the agency for r^ew 
before th^ ate published in the adentific :j 

Ite NatlOTfli;' SecuritirAgencyr’wW'dii 
has tbe xesponsibility for ooilec^g Intel* 
ligence-lsfonnation^.is concmed be^ 
causep irsays; cryptosraphic'research in 
univetsities^has become so^ advanced in 
recent.yeMS^that it fovviewed as a^se- 
c^t 7 haabrcL '.Until a yem agn die 

Gavexsm^t had a^yiiti^ jno:^^ 
sudi research^ • 

Q 7 ptogra^i:'the> hrt^of^ 
dedph^g, messages? ja-code^vhas. in- 
creasingly, become- a^fpcus :or academic/ 
intsresCp'hr^mt tneasuxe because of the 
need to protect focfiistrial' secrets;^^ 
is said to be apprdiension within the Na^ 

’ tionaif Security Agen^ over whether an 
' academic researchermight write a paper 
onmethods of anaiyticall/ attacking and 
breaking a ccxie systra siniilar to one 
used the Gdyenxmenti-* 

-i'ihe dedsidn'-tO'attempt to cooperate^ 
*with ithe^ agracy* without violating th^‘ 

. tradicton ot academic freedom was made 
at a recent mee^g of the Public Ciyp^ 
tograpliQf Study Group* Details of the pre- 
cise form thc.cboperatioR .will take^b^ 
,yond allowing agency:reviewp have not 
been formulated*. \ « »*••* 

.y^plCaiicina About Pps^leContzols^^^ 

"nie grdu^ by the 

. AmexicaaCbuncil on Education, which is > 
made Top of r^iimv;sxdty;adxninistratarsy^ 
The sm^ group: ilseif is nine members! 

- r epr e s f gitingrpfofesdonah^^societies^ ixtJ 
computer sciences --and mathematicsZir[ 
does no^zepresenrrall cryptographers, 
and some remain acntely concerned that 
. the^oooperatiozt:may4 become the ISrst 
phase of Federsd concrbl over cr^togra:-' 
phyinAmericanuniversities-^'*^iJ; 

Daniel Sc hwartz, general counsel of die 
agency;^ sald^yestexdayuthaC' nothing, of 
• thesort was^contsoiplated^ Asked what 
TtherGoyWnm^t would do if &e voluntary 


theag^cy **would omsider as one opdoh 
seekfog le^latipn if the problem became 
serious enqu^.fo 
wavtonsoivei^* 


*'v; Bixt lik emphadzed the agency consldp. 
ered:/such an action a last resort>ahd 
addedr !!!We havelno interest in going 
thxou^ an enormous fight in the Ckm- 
gjcess oa this particular issue*” He said 

me ag^cy wtnild probably not object to; 
most papers^and;.iftlt:tlidi:the problem, 
niigte be resQly^^t^-vthed^tion of an* 

i \^D^;RcnaldiI^^ asiamptn^sd^ 
tist^atLthe' hfosSadjuaete' Instimm^p 
'Tec±*lbgy,..saidy^-thoug^^ 

* • • I l■■■^ mnn'rf^rTnn^T'— ^ \beo 




; recommendations has not been made to 
anybody's satisfaction outside of the 
tionallSecurity Agcncy^-Dr. Rlvest. 
aldded*f.'-'^'-J : ' 

\'i He was asked how he would feel about 
the financing ofrhis'wprk by the. agency. 
^.Ageocy^financing of academic research 
Jhas been a disputed issue in recent years. 
"^•* 1 - feel it is institutionally inappropri-'^ 
ate/* lie said. ‘There would be a conflict 
of j^dples within the Nati<mal Security 
Agency^ On.the dne hand it would be epp^ 
OOTedTrith maintaining nadonal secuii- 
tyt^andonthe other hand it would be con- 


-. Dn Martin Heilman, professor of eleo 
tirical OT^eering at Stanford University 
saidhe was also rea^^r.to try to cooperate. 

it doesn’t worit,” he said, “we’^can 
^ck off.’* Dr. Heilman said he thought 
the agency had become easier * tnwork^ 
with in recent 3re2Lrs. 

I The relationship between- academic 
cryptbgrahers and the agency became a 
matter of some controversy last August 
;when| Leonard Adleman,: a computer 
sdentist at M.LT. and at the University 
of Southern California, learned that the 
Naticnal Science Foundation had passed ! 
his* research -proposal, along, to the Na- | 
tional Security Agency, which then ap- ! 
proached him about the po^ibility of j 
providing some funds.. * - •“ -.S!* 

V. DrJ Adleman said he wanted no money 
from the agency. Since then he has been 
'allowed to re-apply for money from the 
National ScietxeFoundafion..v.. " 
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.'A;'.'- VIETN^ veteran 

claims / the; bought 

back/ American POWs cap-- 
: tured by the Vletcong wltiv 
moneys supplies'- andj even^ 

' ammu^tlon. that' . would be 

v^used against other 

On/ ;pno liellcpptej^ rah*. 
:/ som mission In \*letnamf' he ^ 
said;' he-^' personally ; - 1 deU>v^ 
ered $1 mlUlon to cash for' 
the release^-^ of i two. ' high- 

ranking Navy pllotii 

Michael Fox,] a former 
Army helicopter (crew 
chieC told The I Post from 
his home In St. Paul* Mton^ 


somied about 12 POWs. 

. : *^ut/ we had hve- outfits 

. . all.- doing . thO' same thing,** 
w said: Foxr33,a parks plaiuier : 
: In.the Twto Cities area; 

: : yhx spent. 19 months with 
: tiie Military sinteili-- 

•-^geim Group. • - v-': 

. **Oiir Job was to recover 
r American POWs* by offering 
to buy * them back with 
•v^hatevec it took — cash, or. 

. whatever else was handy, 

: had a $5 mlUion-a- 

month , budget, courtesy of 
the. CIA md the Army 
; :_X>ept.*^;: 
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2 ■■ ..tT v*.* v~ • 

O ':Tr‘ ‘ Ti -w. Tf • 



- says his escape fmm ifisoir-^' iwo,.lp-(oc6high 
. . * . pen meter** 

jn January Avas^inad^with-v—'%^-^— . 
' * out Soviet ' iieinl^'Hprrwiti- f -^oyce . and a boyhood, friend 

dooments- about- Vaited ^States 


a :teleFi«m4-cal^^rae7l5i“-th^^ B I 

Aa^eies • office s • -tif th e * NE\y_J'Sen t,^ BpJlce wo rked Jjpr - a 
York Times: ‘ Itr- was r tho- first Californian firro ' which biiilt 
confirmed' trace"!^ W' i'lumV satellites for the 

his escap^ despite 
ionsj j^nhunL 

t™.d.=Ey be. 

Lomnnr in k . -^use hc was provoked bv.the 

a Toebniwe^hk all=ged.C I A inter- 

the film •“ Eisrane ■ f™™ -ference m .the affairs of 

tra2”*™hi{I wls '^kw,^ tn 4“ltralia ar.d other allies. The 

prisoners V*eW -weeks ^^earlie- authontics sa;d the pair sp=ed 
y aoners a.,jevr .weKs earlic.. for money. - a total of $77,000 

Fc,How!D?abert:i«‘: story d’^ 18 months. ;■ r 

fssh- ^ In his call to -the newspaper, 
lonea a papicr-ma^e- diiminy;' Boyce; denied that he had any 


Icdiirazl 


ass:stance.r^ovict -or otherwise, 
in, gaining his freedornr:^^.^ ; . 
\ -“.L. diiit^by myself;”' he* said- 
My^knees-' * were >; shakiniJ: JI ^ 
tbou^t, L* was gpin^ ® 

bullet j in-^my -head.”.iil c^>§G 
; '^'He-^ald be hid in the Tugged; 
brush<overcd terrain, k^around 
. the;*, prison, for..- nearly^:. three;] 
nionUis, - .li\ing' dff ':help:rfroin‘ 
unidentified^Tf 'friends;-^*^ wlfile 
Tederaragents combed- i^e^arei 
- toe after time.-. 

• i-^Sicce tbeh he had‘*been 
over,’^ ui:ihe..United’Statfeijand; 
Toverseas, but would hot ^-dis* 
close where he was calling from; , 
•The* seven-minute call,, frbnba^ 
public telephone, .^vas:tb*-ilet;Ws1 
'•parent know he -was. alive. 

-.After his jail escape;, ."there 
was speculation that he . had 
been been helped inr the same 
way as George Blakbkihe British 
spy: who. ^w*as serving. ^42 ye^s 
for treason uml hec^’as spirited 
out . of a Lor den prison in 'ai , 
KGB; plot and given: sanctuarjn 
in* the Soviet Union;^:; :^'! 
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By DALE KASlJEar.;^'"^^ 
Attorneys for the , Central* Intelli- 
gence Agency and S^cuse Univer- 
sity's student new^p^ are awmting a 
federal judge’s decision oh the newspa- 
per’s request for documents relating to 
alleged CIA aclxyiti)» on SITs campus. 

The suit, filed by the Daily Orange in 
June 1979, says the CIA should release 
certain documimts under the Freedom 
of Informationr Act The CIA. which has 
asked for a ji^^ent dismissing the fed- 
eral complaint says most documents 
requested by the newspaper are ex- 
empted from thel POI laws. :• ^^5 
A spokesman for VS. District Judge 
Howard Munson, who is presiding 
over the dispute, said today the; matter 
won't be decided for a while. 

The dispute arose in December 1977, 
when Daily Orange managing editor 
Howard Mansfield asked the CIA for in- 
formation about the CIA’s relationship 
with SU Professor William Coplin,. in- 
formation about an agency drug testing 
program, and any documents regar^g 
CIA involvement oncampus. 

' Moert denied' 
However;:^ CIA failed to act ton 
Mansfi^d’s request, despite deadlines' 
established by the FOI Act^ according 
to the suit.:So the newspapersued thei 
agency. ■' ' ■ 

In November 1979^ the newspaper 
and the Justice Department agreed to a 


to process the. requert and give the 
new^per aa index of documents re- 
garding coniracta between theClA and 

^ ^ •* ' ^ ‘ •. »(-, ~ ^ ", 

The agency Ijrbccssed the request; 
and in December told 'Gary Kelder;,an^ 
attorney for the DO, that a feyr do^ 
ments could, be. releas^ but most re^ 
quests were denied bemuse of ex^^^ 
tions to the FOI Act And the CIA told 
; Keider it wcm’t even confirm or deny 
I the existence of some covert document^ 
' because that would damgeimtionaise-^ 
curity. '> h t ^ 

Keider said yesterday the informa- 
tion released was -“unimportant, eso- 
'teric.” 

, The newspaper has complabed in 
briefs filed with the court that it ha^’t 
been able to look at the documents to 
see if, in fact, thdr release would be 
threat to naUon^ security. 


Says access withhield'^^^;^’!^'; 

But in asking Munson to dismiss the 
suit,! Justice Department attorneys said 
mMiay that -•’plaintiffs’ oft-repeated 
lament thai they have not yet had ’an 
oppoi^unit^ to conduct discovery is 
contr^ct^ by the facts that they have! 
had ^ce I mid-March to initiate any: 

- , such discovery. 

But Daaii Braveman, the newspaper’s^ 
otheri attorney, says the Daily Orange 
hasn’t been able to conduct discovery 
'—.s6^ out which documents- would 
daMge_natiqn^^^ 

gence if released — becatro the-pIA^ 
has not allows the attorneys ace^ ta 
thefiles.:- a., ;,f — 

The attorneys have r^uested the^ 

CIA release an affidavit spelling out the^' 
natUTje of the documents. Also, the DG/ 
wants Judge Munson to examine the co-. : 
vert documents himself to see if they i 
can be released without damaging the^n 
intelligence community. • 

In a recejfit development in the case, j 
the newspaper’s ^ attorneys have j 
amended the complaint to add two SU 
profe^rs, ‘Norman Balabanian and Al- I 
len Miller, |as plaintiffs. Briefs filed in i 
court! say* Uie CIA told Baiabanian in ^ 

1975 to mail had been checked the 
• agency.. ] ■ 

I ‘TTireat to freedom’ " 

The professors claim the CIA’s re- 
, fusal to release the information violates 
academic [freedom and the First 
Amendment The CIA’s refusal consti- 
tutes a- "threat to academic freedom of- 
all members of the.^ academic commu- " 
nity,'’| accoi^g toa brief filedm ApriL * 

“Defend^ts (CIAJ'ai« creating the" 
kind of su^icion and distrust which*: 
threatens the free exchimge of ideas es- 
sential to- ah acadmic community,"^ the I 
brief ^(L . I ‘ «>• 

The brief |noted the SU faculty in 1978 
adopted a policy against letting profes- 
sors conduct work for an intelligence.^ 
agency imder the.guise of doing acar3 
demicwork. V ^ ® . .-i"- 

Munson hasn’t decided yet whether 
to allow the complaint to be amended tot 
let the professors in as plaintifiA^^ ' l^ 

Mai^eld’s request for the infonaa^ 
tion aroe because of Coplin, director oCj 
public affato in SU^s Maxwell School of 
Gtizehship| In to origihal letter askin 
the CIA forj the document^ the manag- i 
ing editor said.CopIia4nay.have.done^ 
resea^ tor Vie CIA regarding a ajs^'7 
tern, to predict^revolutions. "im b anana. ' 

^ republica5j^i^i>i\2^^ 
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- Other connectioiis probed d 
Mansfield asked for other infonna^r] 
tion regarding possible SU-CIA connec- 
tions, including the possibility that stu- .^ 
dents were placed under surveillance.-| 
or they were recruited by professors to^i 
spy-on fcMreign countries during ex-!»; 
change programs. Tn ad(fition, Mans-!> 
field asked if SU was involved in a drugr^ 
testing program called MK ULTRA, ij fi ] 
Mansfield,^ using CIA. documents re-'!n 
leased under pressure by the Campaign^-i 
to Stop Government Spying, had..writ-v^ 
' ten. an article for ther Daily Orange, in . . 
April 1978 describing how the CIA mon^fi 
itored political activity on SU’s campus^, 
from 1967 to 1973. 





"V.' • ;■ . . •• r ■ • • : .'?■>»* •*■ 


T he NEW legislatton which subjects intel- 
ligent agencies to congressional over- 
sight will not set the spooks to tremb^g. 
ItisaweakbilL.^K; ^ | ' 

The’^easure wiu advocated as a means of re- 
straii^g the CIA and FBI after exposure of 
their" violations of . law. Compromises were 
made, and in the course of trying to be kind to 
all sides, Cbngressi could have opened loopholes 
that permit the old practices to be resumed, i . 

" The legislation reduces from eight to tv^o — 
Hoiit' and Senate ini^gence comimttet — ' 
th& number of congrtsional committees to 
which the intelligence agencies must pport It 
r^uires the CIA director to keep the itwo com- 
' mittees> informed ot;all, intelligence lactiyities- 
and of tignihcant anticipated activities!- | v :S 
The bill ^ves the president authority to limit 
notification to only four designated, members of 
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scare 

each committee^' and gives him the authority^ 
under “extraordinary circumstances,” to with- 
hold prior notice to anyone. : r- 

is ;? One man’s extraordinary circumstance can be 
smother man’s routine circumstance. The term 
is an elastic one, and the president is empow- 
ered to stretch it to cover jUst about anything he 
f wants it to cover. He could; if he wished to do 
^ to, conceal the illegal interference in the affairs 
^ of other nations, such as the CIA’s conduct in 
. Chile and its bribery of Italian officials. 

TrWith Watei^ate fresh- in mind, tome presi-i 
dents would think long and hard before they| 
W would lend the office to such goings-on. We are! 
!" iless disturbed about the possibility of a rogue j 
o president than we are about members of the ov- ! 
>1 ersight committees who inight be persuaded to 
overlook any transgression in the name of patri- 
J otism. Congressmen are like that | 


- - 



1 


I 

) 
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Spike' 

5, n. 


Recently:; Arnaud derBorchgraye and 
Robert.; Moss published a best-selling 
novelf;- entitled The- Spike. Big Media 
treated* .it gingerly and^ no wonder; de 
Borchgnive and Moss contend that some 
oCIwhat:^ses for news is not news but' 
artfully?? planted A Soiviet propaganda! 
gener ati^ in partat high levels of the U.^ 


, government: _ ^ 

“Reyiews have beeafew. Those tJiaf a^| 
f pelted; generally have failed to ^apple? 


? tionally; Even descriptions on best seller 
‘ list 3 ?have been misleading. Wrote 3^? 

' y^ff^Y<yrk - ' Times ’.Bo6k ‘Bfvvm:::: 

' ~Wew3men on the traif of a Soviet con* 

; spiracy.!^..Said The: ;Wdshihgtc)n^ 
;VBodfcVWorWi“Spieaand journalists mix:/ 

■ wd Tmihgle iit U.S^ vs. lISSR intelli-V 
: gence.’’ Mix and mingle they do, butTAe 
% SpiA:e;hardly ranks as an ordinary spy 
?_stoiyiAhd consider Had, T?ie Spike been ; 

oily wrong, reviewers would have been- 
cic to say so and trash it rather than 
pussyfooting or ignoring it altogether.;??: 

Is I^e S/nAe fiction? Perhaps. Yet at 
least in Washington life has an eerie way 
r otiautating.artp.aniel SchoiT, no fan of' 

' de-B6rchgrave and IWossilhas writtehviii; 
the Ltfti3t/Vim/fep«6/ic;/The villain of? 
[The Spike J . . . is revealed as ... a depu^ 
dwector of the [National Security Coun- 
cii] and protege of the-Vice President, , . 

■ .Switching now tnthe real world;;??;;:^ 

• -(l)Retired Admiral ElmoZumwalthas.] 

said David Aaron, a deputy assistant foi^ 
• national security affairs and Vice PresJA^^ 

! ; dVhtlM'ondale’s ; minV bn the*' National 
: Security Council,'*fengiBeered -the- dis^; 

cl(»ure of information about the Stealth? 
:■ aiitraft . technology? journalists?; 

; Stealth: should make aircraft ail but ihr^ 
t 'v^ible-. to eneniy s radw;:,;' Defense; 

■' Secretary. Harold'Brown. apparently 
released informatidh about Stealth to?] 
! prove thatPresidentCarterreailyhasnot. 
allow^ the American arsenal to decline 
that is, for political; purposes. Some 
'itary men consider ^e leak a gross: 
Mh of securi^i;i^^?; 4 Us' 


theTruth 




Jimmy -Carter has refused to allow^ 
Aaron to | give; testimony in the con- 
gressional inquiry of the Stealth leak. In= 
an appai^nt: . counterattack. Carter 
slammed .[/aj/'^sibleV ; a effective 
Republican Congressman in Tennessee’s 
Robin Beairdj for reveling a defense 
j&ret A- liiat-the Soviets were cheating 

. on S A LT.?agreem.en ts byspracticmg the 



;encduntered?r?eirormdus;^difficulti 
penetraidng^pvietvlinstitutiohs^^ 
vcdrdlhg tdiiwnter. Edward-Ja^^^ 
/iyie'N^:Xo^k Jfmes^M the CIA 

entrappedig a?;; 'Soviet 'dipipmat named 
?Anatoly Eiiatov and set him to work for 
.vtheUnitedjStates in-Moscow. Filatov was 
a classic inole.-f- .an agent working under 
- deep cover-ifprja nation opposed to his 
own. Accounts differ on how the Soviets- 
caught on |to Filatov, but catch on they 
did. His fate remains uncertain (he may 
be dead), and His loss was considered a 
major blow to American'intelligence. 

According to some accounts, Filatov's 
cover was blown in 1977 by Aaron during 
a careless conversation with a Rit manian 
diplomat. Aaron fiercely rejects that and 
other charges, and a CIA investigation 
has held him blameless. Yet Tennant 
Bagley, responsible in the mid-1960s for 
countering Soviet intelligence, told Ep- 
stein thatf'it takes a mole to catch a mole;" 
Accordingj to Bagley, the ^p-most sucr 
cessfuli^-^ nmles in Moscow werecaught 
: by :the -Soviets because';they.:ha^^ beeh: 

: betrayed: hy mbles working in American 
dntelligeni^;?:.;;';; ’/■ 

h The Soviets .have had: great success in 
plan ting moies.Dhe was Kim Philby, who 
?became/(i> -at .high-fanking:,,mMnber qfr;| 
British intelligence and (b) the British."^ 


escape to Moscow. Another was Richard; 
Sorge. He' • niasqueraded as a. German! 
newsmah jin Japan during?the’ Second 
World Wa!r and told Stalin the day th'e j 
; Nazis -A would |;'u^ the^ Russiai^ 

: heartland^ Stalin^ apparently^' did ;not| 
; believe himi'-Alger.JIisV may have been | 

^;still_anptheI^i^54^>?A^ft^Aii^ 


These are major, known figures; lesser 
fry have been unmasked. What of those j 
who continue to toil secretly? The very 
openness of Western societies works to 

- the advantage of those who seek to 
desteoy that openness. And rumors of 
Sovietmoles near the top in Washington 

— notably near the top in -the CIA — 
■simply wBIhot diei;V'?i > 

We do not wish?to imply that i^arori or ' 
anybody else connected, with this murky 
business works for the SovietUnibn. Yet 
plainly something, odd has been going on. 
.Perhaps concessional. .- investigators 
should be asking questions along these 
lines: If Apron did not burn Filatoy. who | 
did? , Was ita mole, or was Filatov undone* 
by a taste for high Imng? Do moles re-i 
main in- place? ^ ,( 

Aaron’s /defender; . Daniel Schorr, 
points out that Aaron’s case dbes parallel- 
The Spike -i a spy story that also traces 
certain lines of influence in government 
and the press. In addition to. questions 
about^ the •; unfortunate Filatov,' 
Americans woulddo well toseek answers 
to a larger question: How close does The 
Spike come to the^truth? 
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ARTICLE APPEARED 
OS PAGS_ Vf 


JAMAICA 


Voting Under the Gun 


TIME 

10 November 1980 


Mayhem and. poverty figure in Seaga *s big win 


S upporters rang brass bells in 
celebration. Swooning youths 
snaked through dano^ of joy. Par- 
ty workere tearfully embraced one 
another. With a sobriety that con- 
trasted with the noisy jubilation all 
around him, Edward P.G. Seaga, 
leader of the Jamaica Labor Party, 
emerged into the spotlight at his 
Kingston campaign headquarters 
and claimed “the most dramatic 
electoral victory ^in the history of 
the country.” Unlike much of the 
preceding campaign’s rhetoric, this 
was no exaggeration. 

The low-keyed former financial 
expert had just handed a devas- 
tating defeat to Prime Minister Mi- 
chael N. Manley, the buoyant lead- 
er of the People's National Party. 

In a reversal of the landslide Man- 
ley won in the past two elections, 
the final count might give the La- 
bor Party 51 of the 60 seats in the 
coiintry's Parliament, a gain of 38 
over the 1976 election. The Peo- 
ple's Party was reduced from 47 
to a mere 9. With that, the island 
nation had taken a sharp turn in 
its political course: away from Manley’s 
pro-Cuban “democratic socialism” to- 
ward Seaga’s pro-U.S- conservatism. 

Since Sea^ is a fomer oflScial of the 
World Bank and the International Mon- 
etary Fund, the outcoihe also seemed to 
be a vote of confidence in his ability to at- 
tract forei^ investment. In his victory 
statement, in fact, Seaga said his first or- 
der of business would be to restore eco- 
nomic growth. And while he insisted that 
there would be no break in relations with 
Havana, he left little doubt that he 
planned to alter Jamaica’s foreign poli- 
cy. He asked the Cuban^ Ambassador, who 
had been accused of meddling in Jamai- 
can affairs, to leave the island forthwith. 

Seal’s landslide victory climaxed the 
most divisive and bloody campaign ex- 
perienced by the island since it became in- 
dependent from Britain in 1962. Fierce 
party loyalties divided the black ghettos 
of Kingston block by block, and many 
on both sides took to carrying guns. One 
of the casualties was Roy McGann, 43, a 
junior Cabinet minister and People’s Par- 
ty candidate for re-election, who hap- 
pened to drive near a ^bor Party rally; 
a fracas broke out, and McGann was shot 
and killed, Oflficials estimated that more 
than 500 people have been killed this year 
in fratricidal bloodletting. 

On election day, steel-helmeted army 
troops, backed up by armored cars and 
helicopters, guarded polling places and 
patrolled the streets. Nonetheless, the 
gunhre echoed through the tough slums 
of Kingston ail day toria. The Kinaaton 



and rice are sometimes impossible to buy. 
Food shortages, in feet, provided Seaga 
with a key theme. “We are in a country 
that produces sugar, and you can’t get a 
bowl of sugar.” The election soon boiled 
down to a choice between proffered 
economic solutions: Manley’s Third 
World socialism vs. Seaga’s West- 
ern-backed free-enterprise mone- 
tarism. A cascade of reckless rhet- 
oric from both parties also tried 
to turn the election into a false bat- 
tleground between “godless Com- 
munism” and “sinister fascism.” 
Manley’s followers claimed that the 
CIA was supportmg Seaga and co- 
vertly suppiymg him with 


~~ afiiiS. 

While Seaga s supporters characler^ 1 


Ized Manley as a clo^c revoiuuSri^ 


ary who would turn the is land into 
Joiner Cuoa. 


Joyous supporters hoist ^aga aloft after his victory 


liTthe end It was clear that the 
voters blamed Manley for the coun- 
try’s economic morass. During his 
eight years as Prime Minister, the 
h^dsome, magnetic Manley. 55. 
scion of the island’s most prominent 
political family, had made some sig- 
nificant contributions to Jamaica; 
a minimum wage, free education, 
equal pay for women, newly built 
health centers and 40,000 units of 
low-income housing. But 


endemic 


Public Hospital, located in the center of 
the trouble, took in a dozen casualties. 
One young man, who had allegedly tried 
to steal a ballot box, had nearly been de- 
capitated by a machete. The casualty toll 
just for the ten-hour polling period; three 
killed andj20 wounded. 

The breet^g ground of resentment, 
and the domin^t issue throughout the 
campaign] was the country’s dire econom- 
ic crisis, One-third of the work force is un- 
employed,^ infiation is running at 30%, 
and the country’s lack of foreign exchange 
is so acute that sugar, cooking oil, soap 



M^ley at rally in Merant Bay 


poverty remained, and critics 
charged his administration with 
woeful mismanagement. His warm abra- 
zo for Fidel Castro frightened the middle 
cla^ as well as foreign investors. Soon Ja- 
maica found itself with a severe brain 
drain and an inability to finance the in- 
creased cost of oil imports. 

A Harvard graduate (in sociology), 
Seaga, 50, spent several years in a rural 
part of Jamaica studying child develop- 
ment and also wrote a book on the island’s 
spiritualist cults. At the age of 29 he be- 
came the youngest member of the legisla- 
ture, where at the time he was considered 
more leftist than Manley. He held Cabi- 
net posts in both the Labor governments 
that ruled from 1962 to 1972; as Finance ! 
Minister he earned a reputation as a tough i 
administrator, especially in plugging tax ' 
loopholes. He and his wife Mitsy, a former 
Miss Jamaica, have three children. 

Last week Seaga dismissed accusa- 
tions that over the years have painted him 
alternately as a Communist and a fascist. 
“The fact of the matter is that I am very 
much in the center,” he said. His most im- 
mediate problem, he explained, would be. 
to renegotiate the country’s S1.5 bilhon 
debt and deal with the country’s virtual! 
bankruptcy. As to warnings of continued 
violence, he expr^d optimism that he: 
would be able to bind the nation’s wounds.! 
“Once the decision has been made,” he! 
said, “the people who are the losers 
usually move out of the way because 
they don’t have anything to fight for 
anymore.” -^yMarguerif^ Johnson, 
Reported by Bernard Diederkh and Wtlftam 


mmmj wuM. A . w ■ I A hr^edtne^tfmuh/i /if rtfVMfn t I 
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THE BNTEmGENGE^WAR 



L asb'i^' 

■ THE^:' ruii'up -to • Jamaica’s 
• -•■? '^"’i’yectioris; due' to . be 
-;hel(^ on; „ Thursdiy^v has. 
s^fcbcen imaCTcdi by. political- ; 

(?thuggery‘;j'- -and' '' jsmeab^ 
campaigning. ‘Thtf leadcre' ' 

/frOf. ;Mr ‘-Michaei^ Manley’s^ 
ivTujing People’s National: 

.’^‘’party:^(P N P), in particd^*^ 

^ naye S sought ; to - discremt i 
: their opponents as to6ls|»f-: 

■J^.'^estem ''^‘.■iimperialismj;^ 

.yetVrtwo?:xr« def a • 

, ♦iRussiaa'.'^and .a'^Cuban.^ho ^ 

:• are ■ ) both rn ow living * iiTf the | 

. -United 'States,Thave.vbrought .^ 
t: first-hand testknon/ to; rthct 
^^far-readiing subversive ^ act i/ 

.i>,vitieS:vof their countries’ nn- 
^^'tellTgencc services, in Jamaica . 

- :iand the Caribbean r^ion* as'^1 
{rfar. whole/ '--i::'; S''- ■ ^:S- 

They * are -Alexei ' Lcsbichoul^j 
formerly a Second Secretary g 
at* the Soviet Embaisy in;^ 

Kingston, and Carlos- Pedro i; 

' Tariche Reina, a former - 
!. ofiicial . at . the Cuban^^m- 
■>. bassy -in Grenada. 

Both men Tiave again focused 
attention, in their debriefings, 
on -the critical role that^ is 
currently being played by the 
; -Cuban. Ambassador os^.to 
i; Jamaica, Sr Armando Ulises ‘ 
i. E&trada Fernandez; Fi:v 

Sr :£strada:: is>particularly/dbsc- 
liito >fc':Manlcy’s .Minfeler^fdr^^ 
rrl^ationaLl irSeca^^^ 

•?p Dudley 'ThompsoflV end •b£ thi^l 
Cubans’^: most- fal^ul 
iviportera 



Mr ' ThompsonV was^-among' 'ihe-;' 
V select; group : .'of.- . Centrdi 
. ; rAmcrican Leftists "who. attend 
/‘ded . the \secret* meeting' an" 
.•Mbnil^bo,:.,J:‘i^^ica^ag^a,■ ' Jastl 
; July at which Dr Castra 
y and his chief -of : subversive 
^ .operations, ... ,:5r - Manuel[ j 
" Pineiro, laid " but ,.theit,^fe-j- 
.. volutionary^ str^egy. for^^e 

Despite ‘previous- o exposes -i-ofd 
O'Sn .'Estrada's o: Inteliingence: 

- functions, :Mr- Manley * 'has 

-. consistently -refused to'-^with-, 
,* draw the Cuban Ambassador's ill 
i. crddutials or fb launch^ anyjl 
inquiry: into Cuban, undercover]' 
r*t operations M rJamaica;.A'.:ri^i jii 


Between- * -October/' ^ 1971^-’ and 
^ June^ last year-(wheh he .was 
' appointed . Ambassador to 
/ Jamaica and* to the Haitian 
Government-in-exile, a Cas- 
V troite front) •: Sr Estrada 
; .^nked as deputy chief of the 
-. Cuban • Communist - party’s 
/ Americas Department, respon- 
sible” for supporting revolu- ^ 
.-tionary groups in all parts of • 

• the. Western hemisphere: .•/ - 
Born in 1935/* Sr Estrada parti- 
‘Vcipated; in the ' wake of the' 

Cuban revolution at the end 
of 1959 (in : which' he .fought i 
vfwith a guerrilla group in theli 
^4 Trinidad' Hill afea)^jn an un-li 
•• successful • terrorist ’ raid into 
:*:the Dominican Republic.;' 

He then took- charge of- running* 

; revolutionary networks, inside 

- Haiti;- and adopted ^ the mat-'l 
ronymic- of .“ Lesicaille” in 

-Order,to..suggest-tOrhis-ag€nts 
; in ,lhc. “-Voodoo -..Republic*?’ 

5 that; ‘his.:jiiother .had been 
i Haitian. ...i.rjv* • v t'-: 

■ r . ' * ‘ ’ \ *r> ? ' : 

l^'Many; pseudonyms^^ :/ 

As" an bffi(:ef’'i)t Castro Vsetret 
.i service, :: tfae^Direcdon-* Gen- 
r eral de Inteligenda (D G I), 
'he was^knownjjto^his col- 
: I leagues ‘’Under “a - series -'of- : 
. ^ pseudonyms, --including Pan- 
ntera Negra.-, or .A‘/Black-^ah- ‘ 
.^ther 'VChe is",a dark mulatto)* 
->and. El Pelado or* " baldy *.V 
'|(he shaves off . the fringe -of 
>; hair around^ his ■ bald^'pa teX. / 
From 196i.-‘iintil 1971, ‘ accor'dv 
;ing to -^Westerp/lntelligence/ 

{ sources, Sr Estrada'^ served' as*- ' 
t chief of the- P G.J’s • Africai; 
V department: ^Heris knowif- to i 
;.have made at least six; trips j! 
' ‘ tq^ Africa during th is p eriod^: i| 

- and "to .'.Have ioentv several • 
months -in the Soviet Union./ 

tin'll BfiST'vihere he- attended- 
a ' spedally-tailored . “training 
-course: organised S' by the 
;K?GB:-^;;*::/:: •• -vJ?; 

In /1969;. h'e' was one of a team ;; 
of DGI officers who accom-J 
•* pani^'a tmit“of the Palestine^ 

‘/■Liberatibn lOrg^anisaH^^^ 
:/^ightj:,.r«d ‘ int9';,Jhei^Sm 
^Deserfc-'%[:- * 

JVhen • Sir: Maznieli ; Pineira 'was 
/rtransf erred ^froras-con trbl : of 
.:|-'the P-G f ’ to* the-^^direx^rsbip 
^^i--th|r .tiL' newly-created: 
ftjAmerixas-:;;:- Departmect-j; , .in 
r 1 971,Q'-Estrad al-;:bne*^f * t he - 

"g^tODiesiTTmqyedvjvyii 
His ^aTrf^irea^bf 

• 'was /theXaribb^i n - ba5ih.“bnt 

e -Jalso ^i^tf ay elled ^Widely'* in; 
:/^he?r‘**Middle r^'-East, -^'y^orth 
:. ;.AfHcav an<f the Far EaS. 


'strong ’’Jhsn 


“1 


'^Pahamamati 

Durtng.;ithff .rJevolutionatyfr up- 
/heavalsr/^n -^.Nicaraguabk Sr 
^Estrada, visited .therP^naroa- 
^ ninn :stfong-.;jnan;.:Gen ‘Omar. 
^/Tbrrijos, •** ,tp/ •; expard* 3r the 
'IT^oint, Cuban^^and/^^ 
r;‘Diim/supT3brt;.prograAyinie for. 

the Sandinista. ^.guerrillas. . He 
“.\vi.‘>ited :tiie f o^^varii , Sandihir 
/■•"sta command posts along the 
^ Costa ^Rican border / (where 
senior”' members :cf/his: ser- 
■^■vice like ' Sr Julian ;,'Loner 
;^* wcre serving as.‘ advi-" 
/a#scrs to the guerriHas)/'^ : 

Prior- to- liis. appointment as 
*'>Amba s.sadof- to • J arnaica. . Sr. 
••'istrada* visited the island in 
:'th.e company of his chitf , Sr 
; TPineiro; for; .meetings /with 
rr; leaders of the ".New Jewl ” 
movement ; from.; Grenada 
/"‘w'hich. eventiially succ^ded^; 
■ with Cuban ' backing— 'in 



rZ/Central Committee^* bf..tythci| 
Cuban : Communist pOr^i^.but 
^ ^is -’^believed ’ by- Western -'ana- . 
/•rlysts to be^ a secret member.^ 
:;-i*rlike^ other- -top officers- ' Of'i 
.VCa^o’s; intelligence 'Services.; 

Reports from die defectors have 
; V con firmed . the e arly * assump-; 

tion of informed Wcstero-I 
." observers “ that. -the . ^reason. 
:* for.-the transfer’ of :this. vet- 
• eran undercover-operative to 
the Embassy in Kingston was 
orchestrate a covert action^ 
;■ programme : • designed* ‘ - to 
w raaintaihMr. MicbaeLMahley 
in V * office" 'and •" to - •convert: 
'‘'^Jamaica .Into* a ’safe base: f bn. 
,pf urtheri- Cuban probes .in* *tho. 
Ca ribbea n-regio 

: -V . r, >,1 J 

^F.Govenunent-in^exile^^' 

Haitian>! emigres* f'who$;^aYe,.i 
readied-^ ihe .rJLJxhted icS tales* j 
proride one:, examplet of . Sr:-! 
>^Estrada*s -success in fulfilling i 
: 4 tthe; second.part of .that 'Onisrr' 


..;'Saon.\.. « 




They *dainiHThat,-“ at -'Estrada’s 
instigation/ Mr Manley ^ind/Mr 
Thompson have secretly pcr-;i 
’“imitted. 'Haitian-^ revohitioiiary j 
‘^e:nles"' -formerly '/'basedVixi;] 
v*j:M!e3Hcb;:New- York/ "Montreal- 1 
/'. and ‘Cuba - to set^iip ) 
i:-er£mient«-€xilc ^King- i 


•V J amaica’s' welcome ’ for.reyo-i ; 

;lu tion af ies , from the / .Caribr j 
/,t bean "area -.will-, be. :Warmer> '! 

r;,.- -•••z.-rtM «Vrf.-.Xf*.-i. .'1 


/ 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
6 November 1980 


U.S. Judge Instructs 



m 


Of?j|BIiEx*Aides , 

iold 

officials if it &ids they reasonably : 

acting FBI director 


i-/iowiwu vjuuTb vv luiani oiyant 

i instmt^. the paneB to- find W434arlt Felt and Ed- 
^IiIIet guiltyTif-it, condudes thejr did; not 
, fiTiistake- priai^.'Tr- andifailed to getispe* 

; dffcVappro^ from, the president or attorney general 

“Struck sent 

tfejjuiy/mio deliberations at. am in the seven- 
w^H)ld .tital that: induded 't^timohy fbm Richard 
; Nwtt and two of ho attorneys genen^ John Mitchell 
aiikl' RIchard KleindienstJf -*:.' ' : ' , 

; ^ Defense lawyers, who (xroplained . bitterly ate^^ 

■ Bryant’s- proposed jury- instructions last ; week, ex- 
, pressed satisfaction at the final language that included ■ 
; the ^^istake of law^ clause that could exonerate Felt 
■■and’Miller .. ^ ^ .: ., 

■'. .. aiid h^iBer, Sfi, charged with conspiring 

'to commit civil rights violations by approving break* 
- ins«i^^known as /^black bag jobs” at the New York 
; and Nem^ersey’; homes of five frieitds and relatives 
i ptjfrigitive" members: of- the radical? Weather. vUnder- 
i J^pnd.- ff conyict^,.each wuld face amaximuin piSn* 

a weiGoa-fiiie./iX I 

;|V'.EeMars-;of ^ group; wemlink)^.t6.ter-,r| 

rrorist- Dombih^t^d;'m :a-drainatidlc6urtrci6m'apin 
ijpearan^ -^ixm^tifi^: he ^ were 

? JP^^^’-b^^'^se*^thi^:b6mbinfi^ were disrupting, at^ 



i^tioim^seauitycb^ 

^ jote^ 

)^®baS::teiTorisiiiu-;6 

^ i X _ . deniw appro 


/ 
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^^k’ln-'JuroT^ 

Mskedio Convict 








Qf^^gl^Approvtk 

^|:ByROBEIlTP^R'if--‘'^ H 

...,■ .■ - ,, 

Nov^l^Tlie prosecu- 
*^““4 a Federal jury today to “make 
t^j^timtlon speaks and speak lowt 
^ ^Spy finding two fonner officials of the 
t^gyra l Bureau of Investigation guilty of i 
: coo^lring-to.vlote t^ti!- 

i'“ ?3P*® ^v^el4» Jrr, ^ chief prosecuS 
to^'paid in his closing argument that the 
tw^defepdants.VWf Mark Felt and; EdJ 
S^.ldlller, bad' authorized agents to 
br^ into homes in 1972 and 1973, know.' 

infefiwt such: Vblack ; bag jobs” wo^ 
^^bly not be approved ty the Supreme 

|Mr. riields told the jmrofs that they! 
s^d Judge Mr. Felt and Mr. Miller by 
the “law pf the courts,”, not by the "se-'- 
cm law*^ under which the bureau had 
ctHiducted “surreptitious entries” wlth- 
putsearchwarrantsforthreedecades. ; 
S“'n» F.B.I. broke into homes of the 
American people for 30 years and they 
kept it;a secret from us and from Attor* 
neys General,” Mr. Nields said. , . “Then 
elwa we find out, they tom around and 
say, *Butinobody ever told tis it was 
.vnong.*”'! ■ 

I ‘BottomofThdrSocks* 
fitt facCiMr.; Nields said, the Federal 
agents “knew, from the tops of their 
beads to the bottom of their socks, when 
t^ were In somebody’s hone, looking 
through their personal belongings, that 
they weredoingsomethlng wrong,” 

I Defense ' taw}^ told the Jury; howl 
w. thatMr. Felt and Mr. Millet were 
jpstttyteg.to do their Jobs had no way 
of kn owlng::that th^:; neededvapproval . 


eiM fbr thdbre^-ihs;i^-^*’.&sv<_i.v.'*i:% ^ 

TThomas A Kennellyra lawyer for Mr:' 
J^er, said. “At no time did Mr. Miller- 
believe his actions constituted any crlml. ' 
nM offense and neither anybody! 

elSOw .v;s, Vi ., w| 


■ The- ' purpose of - -ibe ^ warrantless 1 
searchm authorized by the defendam 
fugitive members of die 
^^®fground organization, a 
claimed 

respnsibility for bombing therUnited 

Over 60 Witnesses Testified 
More thm 60 witnesses testified at the 
eighth week before 

were engaged in a for- 

WomaUon ^ about ; ties: -between the 
group and foreign national 
hostile to United States. ^ h 

i^t^fbrbMb “unreasonable sean^ 
^<iseizamr and a 1966 bureaul^^ 

I randum that said "black bag” ooeration# 

|were“cleariyillegal.” 

i ^^Wiham Jr., an attorney for 

client had no way 
tn i® 4972 that he was supposed 

|to get the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
President for each br^k-in. 
wf-if ** • fonner President Richard M 
Up™®’’ -^"stlce Depart- 

®PP^we break*ins^ **was aU 
oWice of the Director 

j Nbbody Asked Xleindlenst' 

fbm« m 

rector of the bureau, or^red a halt to the 

believed that there 

change” in 1972:.The attor- 
ney ^d his client believed that L. Pat-: 
rick Cray 3d, then Acting Director of the 

Bb^'r OH Wfaat Mr. 

bad pr^o^y turned off.” ■ - 

^ ^ dMendwte' 

apologize for the searches cor^ 

th^ were necessary “to preserve the 
our country and to at- 
t^ and wreome its ^mles.“^Tn the 
®f any guidelines or standards 
he, said, Felt and Mr. Miller hadto 
®° tbe authority of their- superiors 

andthe past practlceof the bureaiL^™ 

** ex pected to begin dellbera*: 

JiSf receiving Instruc- 

tlonsonthelawfromJudgeBryin™^^ 
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m 




I'inai CBapter oi 


.'■•t * ■ 





n- J* , Wmalitticlbii Po^StaUt Wriur * - ’ »<:?•'* • T ■ 

wSaakid hy 

'loaiahals, th». witneai^itei^t&a^^^Qfitfae oouk* 
^TQOia; raised his righ^haiul hij^ iim 
- ^ idiole tzu^ His ah£hia hairhad a familiar, 

'powdered ^icisdy loo^appropriatei 'ior a l^^ure jtkt 
;:^ased tl^ p^^l^ef'po^tionedrhiiiis^ in the 
'^witness diair,!jid'^^e^^T^.;biehi^\M 

-r|/ The ptosK^wi :?ol^Y|gS[i^<^^r^ wllx- ad'^ 
dressed tbe dr^'questum^^tin '^mthe^'call^ by 
/the government to trial jbCl 


retired,* replied quietly 

‘^myoudncethed^d^oftheUnit^States^ 

47 . !■ : 

r.;/ For the neid ^ niiniitey: mterriipted only, briefly 
^by shouts fiiim arfew- spe^tois- wim called him! a 
crnnina^ and/a !3ia^*'Richard M. Niron was 
'once again in! g)mmdnd» m the small, safe fonnn |of 
: a federal coutdoom,. explaining himself and the way 
thingS'were^when the country- and his- administratiim 
werRtom fay 'the Vietnam war. ! 4 


exdiarige between Nbrnit and the prosecute 
was h col^uy between gentlmeri, imt an|uiter^ 
- pariah The former preside didn’t ^eat, he didn’t 
shake fan heed defensively and' he dkln’t say he 
-wanted to nanlm anything ‘’perfectly d^.* He did 
4 it in hie chair, and ramble,- his chin restingl in 
-his hand; and at . times he pounded . his ' finger |on 
'the 'jvooden henc >^ in fioni of him to- empjhasize a^j 
'pnint, remihcfing bis spellbound- audience mdre than 
Concert^ thdre are tihngs.’W- have, tepsderste 
f -■■■■ - - ' ' ■ ' ■■ 


dtidan than witness, his testimony more 1 ^ a speedi. 

we sit here today, grave as om;'pri)blei^ erd 
-!.we be fortunate th^ the United-Statesj at lemt 
' i^ ad peace in the world. And President Carter has 
•made that-pwt and I think he has every Iright! to 
Ihiake the pomt that diumg his period anditemim 
offic^ we Imve not at lemt in armed combatlost 1 
dunk what — r and we have to understand, vhat the- 
d^t^ was I"* 

>;|‘T|ow,. evHi now, ^ a time of pe^ we^^ 
^cenred' about iidernatic^ iteixotisnL We'm. ^r.' 
Cern^ for example,' wBeiv m read what'happffiied', 
iri. France recendy; iid Paris, the and-Israeii; acti^aty 
jesufting in assassinaticn, mutdm and bombiiigrwhait , 
happen^ in iltaly- and so forth. We are c 6 noenled‘| 
it imgbt happra , here.’* V: r-' .., ^,.,4 ^ 


iff: t 


‘‘Bjut all these concerns, I can assure yow as orie l 
'who; went through it, were greatly magnified — I 
'guess that’s the proper word — by the bet- that in 
1969^ 197(^. 1971 we wer« at war . . . , <5 . ■ 

• - ■* -• .. .e. ^ 

, 4*1 Can assure you that— X- think that, ! hope that* 
neithsr Present Cartet or Gov. Reagan if he shbuld'i 
•be president has^ do wbat I had to do; what Frmtkd 
Tin Roosevelt bad td dtfJ-v* ’^ 7:^ v 

At that point an; im^tient Chr^ Judge William 
; & Bryant interrupted andrtold defense lawyer Tho- 
•mas A. Kennelly to ask;bis next question. But Nixoni 

; 4 " what PresWent 'Tnimah- W to d<^ dte is,, 
7ymte letters to- people whose sons have ^been killed 
'■:;in w*'. : ■.'■i'.-'J': .. : f 

>iiN^n’3 appearance last week, the. first tiineThe 
:hm tetifled in a courtroom since he-left the White 
in di^race six years ago, was it stunning, final 
‘cfaapte in the trial of the two FBI a^iW: Mark 
;Felt, ;onc8 the bureau’s Ni>. 2 man, and Edwsid S. 
r.MilIer, once chief of the domestic intelligence divuioruj 
‘;^thiare charged with approving surreptitious entries 
known in bureau paiiance as brack bag jobs — at ! 

? the hbmes of friends and relatives of fij^tive members 
of tlie radical Weather Underground in- 1972 and 
'197a. 4-r r--^ 


i rumored for weeks that the foriher pres- 

Ktet would appear as a^wifcness for the defense, ap- 
jteently anxious to testify that domestic terrorism, 
like that spawned by the Weathermen, hindered his 
^orts to end the war and justified efforts by the FBI 
including secret entries — to penetrate that or-’ 
^nization. . . . 4.,. . i* - 'ji 


: however, completed its case without 

mlling the fonner president as a witness. In^ad, 
the prosecution took up Nixon’s offer to voluntarily 
testify for either side at the trial, a tactical decision 
; by the government that could turn out to be a mas- 
:te stroke or a fatal blow to a delicate which 
;»Ifflqjected to go to the jury this weeki-’X*.; Jc ' O! 

on the prosecution ■ tp^rri jg revisaling any 
l^tegy, but a variety of courthouse observers have 
;bffered theories on the govenunen^s decision to have 
•Mxori'testify.'’'^’ 


SfFm one tiimg, Melds’ 'questioning of the/ibrmer 

Sldftnfc 'nn- NIlYOn’a. -Ug 


/president focused pri Nixon’s approvaT of ,thbM 970 
^Huston plan, a domestic mtelligence program atmivt . 
^abnost exclusively at the Weattermen and the Ria «' lc 
Pknter Party.jThe plan, Nixon testified, included iJ- 
'1^; break-ins and electronic surveillance, but he 
sa^ he believed his approval erased ariyille^ties, 
Bfawever, he then testified that he revoked his ap- • 
pi^val almost immediately, based on FBI, Director, 
:^ 4 £dgar Hoover’s objections. .i-j-yw, 

;;.$’rhat testimony - could be k^ to the prosecution,! 
i^efa has argued that Felt and Miller needed dire^; 
'apprbTOl from the president or from the attorney gen^ 
to conduct the secret warrantless pntrip.t aimoff.; 
at the Weathennen. There was no testunony froml 
; Mxtm that he approve^ any entries other than tbb^ 
mduded in the Huston plan, which he withdrew.!; 
Mxon’s statements capped testimony from four at^v 
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But testimony, as expected, was aim ItrbnK- ! 

i supportive of the defense argument that the FBl l 
; dnector had dir^ authmity ^m the president to I 
;<arry out break-ins in national security cases against ! 
•; targets with established connections to hostile foreignJ 
, pdwsfs. Nbcpn tesdded that it was his belief tha t a; 
, »mc8Bsion of presidents, dating back to Franklin D.! 
il^xjsevelt, had passed that authority to the FBI di- ■ 
vrecto and that ^proval ftom the attorney general : 
i was not needed. 

matter, how 

> nsipnuftaQns testimony was for the defense, it was 
to be clouded by the stigma of Watergate, i 
; w crimes tlw pubhc assodates with the Nixon ad- 
: npistration and the notioa that the president and 
mm felt they were above the law. By calling 
{Imon, these observers said, the prosecution bad im- 
thrt sdgma ot the defense, a risk the defense 
.tnoughtjt had. avoided by. tunung down Nixon’s of- 

-f« to-, testify for 7"> .5. . 


.f ' 
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the WASHINGTON POST 
FAGa_^J_ 6 November 1980 


IsTheEMof the Trafl^’^ 


ik T 


Ni^ ill 

\‘iEUcti6n Night in'^W^hingtdn is a speciatritu-- 
^^■pf adrenaline and ennui, pf^ dread and delight, 
f TJie/night celebrations- cart' have jodd echoes: In^ 
^i^j^.wheHlrdhiad Ambassador Ardeshir Zahedi 
^^^fiaM,:bfha:idbis}i.paitie3f6rihe.capital’s 
^^U0e^tiii He. icpk"tM cdmpai^ with o: 

'^b&isqphicalishrugi“W,e[hdve"^ Just as 

^opViJipdH-beniarcratic' pfesidents-^Kenqddy and. 
Johnson— as with Republican presidents.” The 
former .^envoy . was riot’jivaildble for comment 
\ :Tuesdd^} night 'but others were oh the evening of 
~ Itfie elephant's- ecstasyy, Washington scenes, Nov:. 


. clock;_onvthe; dashbosuxl of Mayor 

Marinn. ■ Rarry'aviiiinbuiMne-yflaahea^^ The'- 
radioS^on— “ITOC is predicting Reagan the win- 
nerin-Florida, , Ohio,. tindana, Connecticut, Mis- 
\sis8ippii;* MicbiganjivIOimas, North and South 
« EakOtaiCarter has won Georgia. . 

;,^;“Je 3 us ” Bsmy^Aimost matter-of-factly. ; 

\ vBairry arrives' at- WRC-TV to. do- local election 
dnalysE He is tolithat Joe Fisher, the Democrat 
from Virginians lOthdistrict; is losing; Barry hikes - 
his shoulders in 8urprisei,“.Glad I’ln hot running,” 
he say3,smiling. “Bad joar for incum^nte.” . 

, ; 8:15 phi.: NBC’s- projection of Reagan as wih- 
• ner echoes from half aMozen jiTV ^sets in- the - 


; studid/.Bany sits .down^-adjusts his microphone 
arid gets, ready to answer the question he will hear 
throughout this night of hopping from television 
' stations to city council candidate headquarters. _ - 

■ ; ,• “^ill Reagan, make a difference for ^e District 
of Qilumbialinrasks-WRC’s Juri Vance.. : U- 
■^i^ ^ihg to doali l ean to reach but to him, to 
acquaint him and his staff with the District. . 
t^^ W«niA-Tyi Paul Berry asks the mayor what : 

■ iifil iriesuis. “Naturally We’re disappointed:; ' 
''l^n:C!iDelegate Waiter Faiiritroy appears in the = 

WJLA',itudio.^^v.Wenre- in . trouble,”' he . says to 
Bi&W, then spots a reporter’s notebook. “Oh— for 
thefrecord. Our juriahetion will be more affected 
fiscal conservative .--.W” 

^tO :28 p.m.:“Tum that radio to WHUR,” says 
Barry to plainclothes D.C. police detective Don- 
ald-Brooks, who is riding in the front seat of .the 
irpryj. “I’ve heard enou^ of natioiud politics.” ;i 


^^'Tle stops at council member Charlene Drew 
Jarris’ headquarters on Georgia .Avenue NW. 
Then he.goes on to newly elected council member 

H. R. Crawford’s headquarters on Pennsylvania 

Avenue SE., Yellow crepe paper is draped from 
the ceilings.; ' 

“Down aaDemocratic headquarters it s gloomy, 
gloomy,’^' says Crawford; “.Welh we’.re not gloomy - 
in Ward 7 ;” Cheers all arourid.-‘ The Republicans 
are gonna get back at us,” "says* Crawford, 
nincrT:“'lhey'll.proDably make Nuxon head of the. 
FBI. No— -the ClA.' * Guffaws. ■ , , . 

a m.; Harry is talkmg to his wife on the 
phone- from his car: “Any word on the Virginia 

' race .with.;Hetb-Harri3?.Wolf beat Fisher- Every-. 

body’s going- dowri,:.Whole new scene. VVe’ve got 
' foiir years of-7-I don’t know. Something.” 

By the time he gets to council member John Wil- 
son’s party at the Mayflower, Barry finally gives in 
; to the Reagan questions. “It will make my job 1,000 
iitimes harder,” he says. “Because the District 
i’.only survive with massive federal support— which 
1 -Reagan apparently doesn’t believe in.” - , 

“Peace-^ahd power,” he says to someone on his 
iiwayout - 

, ..“We ain’t got power how, the reply comes back. 

I. ;;- ;■ ; . ... ....-■. . U Hall : 


/ 
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WALL 3TRELT JOURMAL 
6 November 1980 


Taking the Reins 
Reagan Forces Prepare 
To Assume Presidency; 
Snags Already Appear 

Split Seen: . Factions 

; Of Ford'^d-Haid-tiiners. 
Over Pe^o Pblicies 


LjOpl^g for Some Democrats 

; Albbrt. R- Hunt . 

ifto// J?epar(«ro/ THE Street Jot/ftNAL' ■ 

WASHINGTON- ^ When Ronald feagan- 
was. elected gDvemor‘’bf Cai^rnia: 14 years 
ago. his Press Secretary Lyn Nofziger has 
recalled; ‘.‘the- big question was, . my. God, 
what do we do how?-! * ; ^ " •• 

Indeed, the early sta^s of the Reagan 
g overnorsh ip were^ch^tic. A few ao- 
pointments were made, some posts were left;] 
open and the sorting-out of policy priorities j; 
was disorganized. . ■! 

Today, in the aftermath of the smashing j 
Republican victory on Tuesday,. aides insist ! 
that Mr. Reagan -is much better prepared;, 

; for. the far tougher task of assuming the|j 
presidency. “A lot of preparation has been j 
done,' and it has been a very skilled effort,:’. ; 
says Caspar Weinberger, a former Nixonl j 
Cabinet member and a confidant of -the;'; 
ijETesident-elect. . . .11 

^ w Kirkpatrick and Mrs.) 

Armstrong, are. leading contenders for 
either, top subcabiiiet foreign-policy jobs or 
pertiaps United Nations ambassador,' some 
^Reagan aides believe. And Mr;rReag^‘s 
. campaign ' manager, 67-year-old.? .William 
.'Casey,; coulcT wind up with a top national-se- 
v curity post,, such as head of the Central In- 
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• Jz i 


WMhington Past Stair WrlUr""^' -I't;:. 


. ^ city wcff m "aheli, 3h(xk 

.yesterday as if the Toriei soon to storm , 
thei;cify,M they^ did -j^ 181 2; already,; 
weto^^isirf.ih- the. Virginia 'hi'lla ■ . ‘'j. 
. i If ^ Reia^^ laiuj&hde- and ^ Re— ^ 
:;publ^_ s^p of ttf^nate had one,* ' 
.s^;tn<S5iHg,; it 'wto » repudiation of !" 
; Washington, the capital of politics and 

bureaucracy; Beyo^ the-Beltway. the 

■peopto^'ditoey ^^tthm chfmge 1 
here, maybe: eveh.^h6blc.up. in a serious 
;Way.Ik)t3pfimpcktahtWa3htogtonfaiB I 
;yei»,.alretu^, shuddering^ 


i ^ f:.At:the venerable Anhj/a Navy Cliiib ■ 
jredreitT'O^ra chatted 'm' quiet bliss 
jWhile Janiito Angleton, the former CIA 
s^terinteUigence chief .who ; resigned 
{in the poet-Watergate investigation of 
i tpe- spook community,'tot m his- over- ^ 
icoat making a seriesof phone calls and 
relishing^the defeat ; of /Sen., Frank 
:Jf,i“®“ jI^Idaho);, who conducted the 


EZCERPTEIt 


I 
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ARXiCtiS A??iLaivSB THE BOSTON GLOBE 

cy rAG2_ -IS— 21 October 1980 



_Top Reagan aide-^ 
^idedlfiction^lllll 



S^WASHINGTpri^^Ronald 
^^lefiforeigivi^lfdyi adviser^Rlch^ 
y3fc'Allen; aidedl^he seci^-^ 
S^nist movement jnPoitugaL^sA^r^^ 
^^ands bu t:dfdrnpt register ii nder! 
j^reign Agents^^^lstratlon 
3Etf nnecUon cpu)(M pro^ ari embarrasfe^: 
^ent if; asVp^ 


In 197S^: Allen* ^ughtfyS'support" 
the sece^ionist 'movement iin .th^l 
^rores. biit^Sespite the counsel ani" 
^contacts he offered the separatists. AI-!^ 
^en' did *nol^:registerT;with the Justice? 
.35epartmerftt%uhder . the Foreign;- 
vXgents' Registration 'Act — ihe"; law- 
>BiIly Carterii^rrrafqul^of^ln his dealr 
l^gs with the Libyans.^, .T y 
iJt.'AlIen asserted in a 1977 intei^iw 
5 that htsinvolvcmentwithhthe separ^l 
;^^tlst3 fromrthemfd-AtlahtIc Pqrtugue^ 
’.jprovinceidld'Xiot require hint to regis-' 
;^.ter as a foreign agent. He said.. *7 only 
•.^inade rriy facilities available for them 
tto do whatever they- wanted todo.7 -/ri 
' But a new consideration of Allen’s- 
j Azores connections — which, he ad- 
.|jnltted In 197Z^had left him "cfosa^; 

.witlv^th^State DepartmenU^. 
'^raises some questions. ■ 

In 1 976^ several imm igrants” fitim • 
v^he Azores^‘Wh‘o>‘were active ‘irtV the 
:^is<rcessiohis£^^ called; Ailen : 

^^their Washington'’!;7laisqn man.’TS'^^^t- 
A llen : hait^be^. in)mlv«l'7n:^e 


^ pbssibilf 

^^£ies. including anattempt oh. behalf bC 
^'all^ed swindler . Robert Vescd to a:^. j 
•5^^ ate an* unregulat^'fThancial district ^ 
^An the islands- Members of the isiandsh ij 
^elite welcomed Allen’s plans, whlchi:; 
‘^^vere. blocked by the central govern-:^.*? 
..^tfient In' Lisbon.. Bu^ Allen had;inade^ 


Several of them, believing'a change ; 
in government would enhance their 
^rtunesv^became backers of the rights’’ 
Swing rsec^ipnist* movement,; - the- 
^font for th^Liberatlpn of the Azores;'-^ 
^FLA):” which emerged in* Apiil_1975:; 
:::^ter a leftt^^ng military govcrament i 


,^£it lajnicliearjust when Allen b^an.d 
£^ldlng the s«^ effort;ithough''| 
^ejnet Inv Washington wi to one mpve;;^M 
5&enC acti\^srshortly after^FLA"^ was^ 
t :^u p:.:^.H fs Ta c 1 1 0 n s e ven tu a 1 iy'l 
^^ggered the- Ire of the State Depart- 
jjnent, where officials feared, the rlght- 
group* rand .' the secessionist plot :] 
CKouId ‘ 'upse^ Amerlca’s delicately^ 
^ioised pollcy toward Portugal, a policy 
^hat sought to avoid precipitous; ao’i 
j^bns by Portugafs left oc iight;:^<:^.:V ' 
To* clear ; the air,. Alien in ^^1976 ; 
^tj^ote then-Secretary of> State Henry j 
^issinger .what he saitf^was a:, “full . ! 
disclosure** "of his involvement with j 
^the separatists,* He acknowledged he ! 

“noC made known” to the State 
•-‘Department his role in arranging a 
;7meeting between secessionist* leaders I 
and the State- Department In- mid- i 
summer of 1973, He also said be 
planned to continue to counsel the 
^paratists. • ' 






« 


it : Allen stres^ in his Janj24,. 1976^, , 
jietter that he did not “represent the^j 
Azoreans or Azorean-Amerlcans.” .He ! 
. did not disclose, however, that .a- - 
Separatist group FLA had set up in 
^Rhode Island. caDed the. Coihite 75,J 
^Tiad paid for a "trip Allert took to the ] 
^islands two -weeks before he wrote to I 

LL. Allen was: familiar with^thc;For-v 
;Jj^!gn Agents Registration Act.. In 1^4, V 
.J.he had registered as a $60,000a-year ' 
Washington ibbbyist for: Portugue^ i 
:;colonial interats in AfricaT But he did' 
'hot register for the FLA, althoughtoe ] 
^advised separatists on lobbying Con--! 
“gress, ushered secessionist- leaders ;■ 
around > Capitol Hill and-Varr^ged’l' 
; meetinas for FLA officials with State. : 
; ; Apartment arid intelligence officials.' I 
Under the registration act, a “poiit-^J 
fjjcal consultant-- -advising a foreign • 
^^."grpup on how to influence US policy 
i&rjmust registerjwith the Department of * 
^^iwtlce and periodically report his ac^ j 
y^tlvities as an agent. He must register} 
;; separately with each* new group he ,' 
:^^rves- Allen ^denies having acted asi 
‘7 an agent and denies* knowing of FLA’s ' 
:>xistence Until October 1975. But iii: 
; ’March." 1975r^^n:' Azorean acquaint-^ 
.ance: of >/Allen; 'Oscar Mon tepregadbi ! 
i arrived In theUhited States, * ^**1 


Traveling^-undef^a code name, 
“Tiego iSandihi.--Montepregad6 made 
contact with ah*.' Azorean expatriate 
revolutionary . government based:' in 
Fall River; •'•Mass.',; where' many! 

* Azoreati-Arherlcans live. The .‘“Clan- 
destine Gbyemment. of the Azor^lh- 

xExlle’wwas seeking guns, money and 
J^recruits for an Azorean insurrection:'-- 
■"^":"That “government” was directed! 
:;:by a. French agent, Jean Raingeard, of • 

• :the.Secret Anhy Organization, which 

:<the^.CrA djescribes ‘ as * a* European- 
^^basedTlghtist group engaged Ih-’gun- 
|Tunping i^anch ' recruU- 

:^ment”*^: j .Mpii tepr^adb^! traveled back 
fland;. fdrtl^^ between^ *"Fall River^ aihd 
r^tWashingtdh;-".where' he said, h^had 

Allen denies any contact with Mon- 
tepregado in 1975, although Mon-* 

. tepregado says he met Allen in Wash- 
ington. His contention Is supported by 
bthersi^.including ;a former -deputy 
;; Cabinet secretaiy. "c* 

*! V Fo llpvring spr^g*and nild-summer 
jrneetiDgs Lwito Monteo regadn '^^TTrf 
- ^npthery uhhamedy FLA acUvlstr ln"^ 
NbvembeFanother KLA leadervTuTF ^ 
. Vaz do R^o; arrlveci in thecapitol to 
:drum up support for the secessio nist*- 
cause. Ali^ took Rego to the^Stafe ! 
P^paitment, He arranged a meeting 
i g the off ices of his consulting firm. ' 
Potomac iFtemat lonal Com 

CIA officers. (Rego re - j 
t he intelligence officials told ' 
^lgLrl.r.l^^Jg~UOthing we canTd o?*! ! 
He also introduced Reg o to a gathering 
Q^ congrcifsional aides on Caoitol Hill. ; 

Allen says he only made it possible ! 
for Rego and others to meet people; he | 
did not, he Insists, tiy to influence pol- 1 

- -The separatists say, however, that j 
Allen drafted a letter for their use in a ‘ 
congressional lobbying campaign 1 
■Written as if it originated with con- ! 
stltuents, the letter- was mimeo- * 
graphed,;, distributed at Azorean-! 
American rallies, and sent to con-! 
gressmeni It warned that failure to; 
support the i^ands’ Independence; 
would cost them votes. | 

r.-,:The Foreign.. Agents Registration' 
Act requires anyone dissemlnattngi 
material on-behalf of a foreign group 
to influence US pbilcy'inust nob only: 
register himself, but file copies with! 
the Attorney Generally. . .‘'I;: . ! 

•Rego, who delivered toe letter to! 
.supporters of the .FLA InvNewi 
England, also told . them Allen was to 
be their 'Uiaisoh maii in Washing- 
ton. According to Rego, who Is a Por- ' 
■tuguese ; national, . “It"’ was easier to ' 
penetrate the State Department” be- ! 
cause of Allen, -. e 
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AP.TICLE A?P£AI\2:3 
OH FAGS 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 

6 November 1980 



W HO^S WORTirSAVlNGf that ^uesi : 

tion comes up in Washington whenever 
the subject of nuclear war is discussedMn. a 
city where protocpt meaiis a lotf the difference 
gn wacuatinf; -ground zero at govern - 


a^i^er of^atus. Bi§:poWer tensions abroad 
excite suzyiv^ insi^cS in the nation's ca'pi* 
taL And with everyone's- thoughts* now: on 


By William V.,Tliomas • . 

' .r' ’■ - ■ ' • • i 

^ 41 ^ ^ . 'i 

do!p9|3aay;the aim in the highest political cir- j 
cles is not just living but living well. ■ : i 

Movers and shakers here never have been j 
required to make personal sacrifices. So when • 
the Defense Department recently warned that 
’H^Soviet'ffiissde'attaek 'could atomize Wash- - 
ington with as little as 12 minutes notice, few 
in the ranks of the policy elite seemed very 
concerned. After all^ if anyone can count on 
getting out wi th time to spare, it's them. 

makes quick esea^ a pressing issue 
is'fhe'govemmerit’s revised nuclear target list, 
.,^^;^egy that involves pinpointing civili^ ^ 
military targets inside the Soviet I 
In additiba to objec- ! 

j jjjV|^ hew plans specifically order the de- | 
v^strj^on of Russia's political leadership. Aht 
-J^ iljaiing Moscow s likely reaction, the White ■ 
^ouse is wasting no time streamlining proce- ! 
-^yhyejUo hustle U.S. leaders out of town in ^ i 
TJy^^'^We ‘sp^t'year^'^orryihg about* the 
J^\il^ability of our missiles to a Soviet first | 
said a government spokesman. 'But ^ 
“nobody thought much about gov- j 
officials .”. a v ' 


- . la the event of a nuclear war, America’s- . 
VIP salvation program, known as “Directive 
Fifty-eight,’^ calls for evacuating the presi- ; 

^ dent, vice president. Cabinet heads, key mem- : 
bers of Congress and the nine Supreme Court i 
justices— ^all the higher ups necessary to start J 
• making laws as soon as the radiation clears. { 
The rest of the country^ needless to say,. would 
" have^ fend for itself; ‘ Always ready with use- I 
ful tips. Civil Defense authorities advise the- 
•'average citizen^toJi*t|^e advantageof the wide^ 

■ ownership of* private* automobiles, the exten- - 
sive highway systems, and the number of non-f 

. urban potential, housing facilities- toy achiev^ • 

• '- crisis relocation.”- In other- words,* burn* rubber 

tothe'sticks.;And good luck finding gas. ' 

• ;;'*A.It may strike some as unfair-tbat the very - 
y people who scare up votes by talking about ^ 
.nucleaLrlcbnfrontationrgive ;thei^ the ■ 
best chance of :*surviving If-. one. occurs. Of 

- course, that isn't the way politicians see 
things^ The late 'H ubert Humphriey,'^ who; as ;; 
vice presidentj had a specfal place reserved in ' 
the executive-bunker, said he “didn'tfeel Very ^ ■ 
good about it’^ since his wife, Muriel, bad to • 1 
J)g left^ hind; HHH recognized a duty to 

y save hiriiseif for the good of the nation. “If 
you're drafted and you have to go to war,” he 
saidr “you can’t take momma.” ' \ y 

V The pain goal af;“Directive Fifty-eighf’.is v 
to keep a skeletonv government in business, ' 
even-if there's nothing left to govern. John W. • 
federal rescue mission and ‘ 
presumably- one of- the .chosen,.. pointed out 
/ that logistfelimit fhe effort to a precibi^ few":-'" 
I 8.vy^‘®y®^raitatmosi^hereof rising tension be- 
r fore miy sit^dc;!vhe would allow many ' 

; more bfficfisf td ' bb- Tnoved td ^e hiding ^ 

• A CIA- study made public In 1976 conclud- 
ed that the Russian civil defense program “is 
clearly intended as an element in over-all ! 

V i^Htary> superiority tnsurm the- su^ival of f 
Soviet society against its principal adversmy, 
the United States.” By contrast, the most effi- j 
/ dent part of the American civil defense effort I 
is designed to insure*the survival of selected j 
big wigs. The ehtirb 17.3. civil defense budget 
— exclusive of the govemment-in-exile plaor 
whose cost is a well-guarded secret— is $104 
million. That amounts to less than 50 cents • 
for each man, wommi and child. . , , ^ . , J 


/ 
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. In.one form or another, the policy of savingj 
the leaders has been in eOect for the past 30, j 
years., Dwight Eisenhower, perhaps the inosUi 
security-minded president in modem history, 

• knew the value of keeping your best men alive,', 
io fight, another day, During.his.adminiHra-^i 
: tioiiv Mtendanca- by key personnel was re^'H 
: quired/at practice evacuations. When Eiseiv'l 
bower gaye the signal, officials would pile intefh 
their Umousines and speed to thef^nuclear re-j j 
treat” at Mt. Weather, Virginia, 70 miles fromri 
Washington. . ’ }i:i 

In one such dry run, Reagaft adviser Ra^j 
Ciihe,.who was there,/remenabers"Ike showing^ 
up right behind:a local farmeff.who.se pick-ui^ 

“truck got caught in the line of Cadillacs head-, 

Ihg for safety. “The military and Secret Serv-" 
ice wentiefazy when the farinerdrove in,” Mr.^ 

Clme NaturaUy,:they t^^ ouV 

^pretty quicL^^^V \ 

' Thft-fact that most politicians rarely, if 
ever, have to live with the consequences oP- 
their mistakes sets them apart from fartnergs 
and other ordinary people. Being elected ore 
appointed to high office means you neve^ 
have to say you’re sorry. While presidents and< 
other top officios may have to live with the. 
horrible possibility of nuclear holocaust, it* 
must give them a certain sense of relief to, 
know they won’t have to take heat^if wots^ 

. comes to worst- . ‘ ‘ 

Though present accommodations at the“ 

■various atomic hideaways are said to be faf' 
from deluxe. White : House .aides have con fid 
that work on ‘ 'enhancing? Ihe shelters iSc 
already underway. .. cr . > • .v 

‘ ^ ‘ ,u' 

K i William Thomas writes for Congress!-;.^ 
nal Quarterly: - _ Ti 
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oscow 

on 



Experts Differ, But Th ey Agree ThafSmiet Economic Flextbility 

Is JusiilneC^sideration 



^WAYS an essential element in the Russian enigma,\ 
^ the riddle of militarp spending and Moscow*s eco-' 
Gnomic capacity to sustain even higher defense budg- 
ets has emerged as a central issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign. Debating with President Carter -last week, Ronald 
Reckon contended that the Russians Had **managed, in spite 
of all our attempts at arms limitation, to go forward with the 
biggest military buildup in the history of man . " Mr. Reagan 
argued that an intensified buildup of American power was 
necessary. Mr. Carter charged that Mr. Reagan was invit- 
ing **a new round of the arms race. "' To explore the issue 
further, Richard Burt, a correspondent in the Washington 
bureau of The New York Times talked separately with two 
experts'who hold different views on the Soviet economy and 
military spending, Frankly n Holzman and Abraham Beck- 
er. Mr. Holzman, a professor at Tufts University, is a fellow 
at the Russian Research Center, Harvard University. Mr. 
Becker is an economist at the Rand Corporation, Santa 
Monica, Calif. Excerpts from those interviews follow: 

Question. How big a burden on the Soviet economy Is de?/ 
fense spending? 

Mr. Becker. The C.I.A. estimates it is about 12 to 14 per- 
cent of the Soviet gross national product. This is a measure 
of the dedication of the Soviet leadership to defense, since 
that, or a similarly large bite, has been taken out of Soviet 
resources, relatively speaking, for 10 to 15 years. There’s lit- 
tle doubt that this represents a burden bn the economy be- 
cause the military uses scarce, high-valued resources that 
could have alternative uses. This has contributed to main- 
taining a ceiling on Soviet economic growth and perhaps 
even to its retardation. To sustain the military, it has im- 
posed priorities that have sacrificed the interests of the 
civilian sector. 

Q. Does this imply that if the United States increases de- 
fense spending substantially, Moscow would have difficulty 
keeplngpace? . 

A. Matching the United States would be difficult. If, for 
example, the Soviets felt compelled to increase their de- 
fense budget by 6 percent a year, instead of the current rate 
of 3 to 4 percent, they would face difficult choices. It would 
affect the possibilities for growth in investnient and con- | 
sumption rather heavily. The more you squeeze investment, i 
the more you threaten* the rather , moderate growth of the 
Soviet economy. It is not at all clear that the Soviet econo- 
my s current growth rate would be sustainable even under a ! 

moderate rate of increase in defense spending. . j 

Q. But if they f^l threatened, don’t the Soviet leaders 
possess the power to force their economy to match Ameri- 
can increases? j 

A. If the Soviets faced the prospect of rapidly rising U.S. I 
expenditure, one option would be to develop political and 
diplomatic tactics to restrain the U.S. That would probably ; 
be their fi ret choice. Secondly, they would have to confront 
the possibility of increasing military spending and to face up 
to the prwpect of tigjhtening up on social discipline. There is 
still a third possibility, the most frightening one: If they^ 
really saw themselves as threatened to the point where vital 
national interests were at stake, they mi^t want to take 
military action; but this does not seem likely. . . 


Q. What are the Soviet political or diplo^tic options for I 

gether two different streams of thought. One 
In controlling the arms race while the other stress^^i^er 


on controlling the 

^rc^o^n^aT'-fte correlation of 
Moscow’s favor. In the Soviet view of detente, th 


miK^S^t^n. These views were reconciledby the 
mm ry ^ is changing in 


was a 

Moscow’s favor, in tne ouvicv vicvr vx 

rSSrement to try to constrain U.S. ability to utilize its vast 
oroductive potential to threaten the Soviet Union. I think the 
Soviets still feel that there is some possibility of going back 

^'^^^'QfwhaUn^^ variables — such as ® 

cession crisis -r are likely to influence Soviet military 

****'A!^ek pr^mt policy seems to be bas^ on consensus: 

But if a successor to Brezhnev wanted to reallocate re- 
sources away from the military toward the civil sector for 
economic reasons, he would face very great difficulties, i 
Reallocation issues affect the constellation of power in the j 
Soviet Union, the core interests of the most powerful ele- 
ments in the society. Moreover, at the beginning of a succes- 
sion, the leader tends to be relatively weak and his capabil- 
ity to bring about so fundamental a transformation would be 
relatively insignificant. The Soviet military buildup and its 
stability over such a long period suggests that this structure 
is now so firmly anchored in the leadership decision-making 
apparatus that a successor would have a very difficult time 
trying to upset the policy. : . j 

Q. If die American defense effort continues to increase 
gradually, what changes do you ejqiect in Soviet military i 
spending? What could be the impact of arms control agrees j 
ments, such as SALT 11, on Soviet defense budgets? i 

A. The. C.I.A. tells us that the Soviets will go ahead in- j 
creasing their military spending by about 4 percent' a year. 
If U.S. spending continues at the rate of the last four years, 
the size of the Soviet military program will continue to be 
larger because the gap between the size of American, as 
compared to Soviet, military spending has become so big. I 
think the Soviet leadership will continue to see the political 
utility of their military buildup and exploit it in ways which 
have already become familiar. 

Q. With or without arms control? ^ 

A. Arms control has not just been a sop to those in the 
Soviet Union' who have tried to control military spending for 
economic reasons. It was also seen as a means for restrain- 
ing the growth of American military power. To that extent, 
the Soviets were probably quite satisfied with SALT I and 
surely are unhappy that SALT II has not been ratified. But I 
don’t think that arms control has had any major impact on 
the rate of Soviet spending. , 


coi>i;riivuED 
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Question* The Central Intelligence Agency estimates! 
tmtthe Soviet Union sp^ds twice as much on defense in 
proportion to ©ross natiobal product as the United States. 
What does this mean for their economy? | 

Mr. Holzman. The C.I-A. figures are virtually the only 
hgures around. Tm not sure how accurate they are, but I 
think that in this case general order of magnitude is cor- 
rect. However, because the Soviet G.N.P. is 40 percent less! 
than ours, their relative military burden is much hi^er.! 
But there are deficiencies in this measurement, tending ta 
understate the military burden in both nations. The military: 
machine siphons away a large part of each nation's best re-! 

search talent and skilled labor. This may be one reasoniboth' 

nations exhibit relatively low rates of economic growth.! | 

Q* 11 the United States significantly expmided defense' 

spending during the ISS^s, could the Soviet Union keep 1 ^? | 
A. Theywould be very much inclined to try to match us. 

They would see a massive increase in U.S. sp«iding as A 
threat and nations respond to threats heroically. For eabun- 
ple, Israel's military spending lias increased to about 30|per- 
cmt of Its and Egypt, a very poor nation, increased 
mlitary spending to almost 40 percent of its G.N.P. in 1976. 
A second important factor is whether the Soviets would view 
Am erican spending increase as designed to reduce them 
fr^ superiority over us to parity, or from parity to in^eri- 
<^ty. Many people in tWs country, including the C.LA.!and 
me Per^gon, claim the Soviets have been outspending us 
by hundreds of billions of dollars during the 197D's, the so- 
^11^ military expenditure gap. In my opinion, it's abso- 
lutely mitrue, like (President John F.) Kennedy's mi^ile 
pp and other mythical gaps. The ClJV. estimates Soviet ! 
defense spending in dollars. Estimating, costs of the liuge • 
Soviet army using our very high volunteer army pay scales 
mate Ae Soviet defend effort look very expensive. From 1 
meBoviet standpoint, however, it looks quite different. iThe 

Soviets don't make the spending comparison in dollars; ^ey 

it ^ they coiild probablido • 

this'-would not hart the 
However; whether JheySS SSgl 
tte growth rate of their ^tary budget 






Q* What important internal factors are likely to infli l 
ence Soviet military spending? 

A. It looks like they wfil be able to muddle through evml 
though there's a tradeoff between the military and thel 
^owth of the domestic economy. An internal economic 
crisis is not likeiy to stop them from spending on the mUK 
tary. They are on the verge of a succession crisis that wilL 
remove a lot of the inertia from the system, making change 

m one direction or another direction easier. 11 we are threat- . 

ening them, the Soviet ^‘hawks" would probably have a big- 
ray, they might overreact, there might be a big buildup!:; 
On the other band, if their economic difficulties are serious 
ai^ they're not tlneatened militarily, there might be a radi^ , 
cal reduction in military spending* In previous succession i 

leaders have increoed budgetary owla^ 

- con^l atfM Soviet defuse spentW 

« ^ *l^y» slow an ariiis 
race. S^T other agreements have had a small moder- 
ating effect. The problem with SALT was that it set hifeh 
^mgs on wea^ so there was no large decrease in spen^ 
Howej^r, there is an important advantage in this irra- 
■ It puts a limit on what each na- 

do. If jreu^'t know what the other nation is going 
to do, s a tendency to apply worst-caSe analyses. A lot 
die Russians built iq> during the SALT lie- i 
has to be understood partly in terms of the 

a^eCTirats ® better chance of making satisfacra^ 
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• ^>Fropil^cy - ^ 

Mai^all L Goldman, in TJie/v 
Enigma of So|nel FeJrpleum,> 
disputes CIA reportis^hab ^ - o? 
Soviet petroleum production;:? 
will dedine Heaigiues, tliat. /^.| 
in.&GtvAmen^irinte]ligenc&^ 
gave the petroleum lobby in 3.:'=: 
the Soviet Union the impehisO^ 
it needed to seek funds to»^^^iii^ 
increase production! 

What then is the real future ? 
for Soviet Petroleum? * ^ 
Professor Goldman believed "J* - 
. it will continue to incr^se. "J 
He describes the measures^ ‘ ^ 
being taken to |ovCT^me • ; *■ 

the problems bebv^n the- " 

: Soviet planning syst^ and 
the petroleum industry. . ' 
He considen tile USSR s : ’ 
possible u^ of more Western 
equipment suppliers; and . - 

mostimporriintly, hejweighs ] 
the political an^ economic.. 
implications of a Soviet Union 
withsecure home-based - ■ 

. energy supplied. i -. ' 

■ The Enij prni5| of' '- I 
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ByBolsertMoss 

footnote In a 

Sovi^ cov- 
ert action 
. dated Feb. 6 

/ sented to the 

MSm ^^9 House Select 
Committee on Int^gence 
early this year stated that the 
Soviet Union is spoiding 
' roughly $200 million a year on 
support of ^*natlonai libera« 
tion'’ movemoits. V/hat this 
means in practice is that the 
Soviet Union is currently giv* 
ing arms, military training, 
funds and operational intelli- 
gence to organizations that 
often aigage in terrorirt acts 
against Western countries and 
nations vrhose governments 
are generally Mendly to the 
West 

Olficiai Soviet spokesmen of 
course deny that Moscow sup- 
ports ^^terzorism/’ and th^ 
have issued vigorous denunci- 
ations of specific terrorist ac- 
tions. Indeed, repeated Soviet 
claims that they are assisting 
^'national liberation'* forces 
fighting ^'imperialism** in the 

I Robert Moss, axoithor b/the 
novel, **7Tie Spike/* ond a col- 
umnist /br The London , Daily 
Telegraphy lectures at the 
Royal College of Defense Studr 
tes in Londtm and the NATO 
Defense College in R<mie. 


third world have ledjto much I 
semantic confusion, ^e often 
bears, for example, ^t ‘-one 
man's terrorist is another 
man's freectom fight^.’* ^etit 
rmnains clear that, Whatever 
its political purposes, an 
armed political group ^igaged 
in bombing, sabotage, kidnap- 
ping or murder, especially of 
civilians, is practicing terror- 
ism. The Palestine liberation 
Organization (P.L.O’.), tor in- 
stance, which is op|^y sup- ; 
ported by the Soviet Union, 
must be counted a terrorist or- 
ganization ^ evm if some 
prominent Western politicans 
choose to e^qnress the view that 
itisnot. 

The Soviet Union is k^ly 
aware from its own historical 
experience that terrorism can 
contribute to the f at^ we^en- 
ing of a non-Communist re- 
gime. At the Jerusalem ;Con- 
ference on International : Ter- 
rorism to 1979, 

professor of history at Har- 
vard's Russian Research^ Cen- 
ter, suggested tiiat the way 
revolutionary terrorismi had 
undermined the czmist state 
I to Russia end helpe^ to c^te 
the conditions to ]vhidi the 
Bolsheviks seized power had 
"left an indelible imprint on 
the minds of the Soviet leader- 
ship.'* In Professor Pipes's 
. view, 'toeariy all the elements 
of Soviet global strategy are 
essentially an adaptation to 
foreign policy ofj m^ods 
which had been learned ty the 
I Bolsheviks and their allies 
‘ when they were in ;the under- 


ground fighting the Imperial 
regime.** 

At a secret meeting of War- 
saw Pact leaders held to 
Prague to August 1973, Soviet 
leader Leonid I. Brezhnev paid 
tribute to the role of the '^na- 
tional liberation" movements 
to changing the "correlation of 
forces" in favor of "socialist 
countries." His ^>eech — the 
contents of which became 
known to the British and 
American Governments 
throui^ leaks by East Euro- 
pean delegates — suggested 
that the Soviet Union is seek- 
ing to exploit tmrorism as a 
calculated instrument of for- I 
eign pohcy. Since Brezhnev 
made his speech, the Soviet 
Union has notably increased 
its support for one national lib- 
eration movement, the P.L.O., 
which has become a coordina- 
tor of many international ter- 
rorist groups as well as a revo- 
lutionary vanguard in the Mid- 
dleEast. 

□ 

According to Maj. Gen. 
Snilomo Gazit, the former chief ; 
of Israeli military intelli- 
gence, terrorists currently re- 
ceive training at more than 40 
establishments Inside the 
Soviet Union. The most impor- 
tant training camps are lo- 
cated in the suburbs of Mos- 
cow, in Simferopol in the 
Crimea, and in the cities of 
Baku, Tashkent and Odessa. 
Similar camps have been set 
up in the satellite countries to 
Eastern Europe: for example, 
at Karlovy Vary and Doupov 
in Czechoslovakia, at Varna in 
Bulgaria, at Lake Varna in 
Hungary and near Finster- 
waide to East Germany. Maj. 
Gen. Jan Sejna, a former First 
Secretary at the Defense 
Ministry to Prague who de- 
fected to 1968, has reported 
that the training programs in 
his country are run under the 
direct supervision of the Soviet 
I internal-security and inteili- 
! gence agencies, the K.G.B. 
(Committee for State Securi- 
ty) and the G.R.U. (Soviet 
Military Intelligence). The j 
same pattern seems to apply 
throughout the Soviet bloc, in- 
cluding Cuba. Soviet advisers 
are also deployed at terrorist 


training camps in the Middle 
East. ' 

Although precise figures are 
impossible to obtain, the num- 
ber of recruits from the Arab 
world, Africa, Latin America, 
Western Europe and the Far 
East who have rec^ved in- 
struction in the Soviet bloc to 
guerrilla warfare, sabotage, 
street fitting, assassination 
techniques and undercover 
operatimss is thought to total 
many thousands. Since 1974, 
according to P.L.O. defectors, 

^ more than 1,000 Palestinians 
alone have been trained in 
Soviet-bloc camps. Course at 
the Soviet military academy 
near Simferopol have bera at- 
tended by groups from rival 
wings of the P.L.O., including 
Ai Fatah, the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine 
(P;F.L.P.) and the Palestine , 
Liberation Front (P.L.F.). 
Zehdi Labib Terri, the 
P.L.O.'s United Nations ob- 
server, said in a 1979 interview 
that "the Soviet Union, and all 
the socialist countries . . .open 
up their military academies to 
.. .ourfteedom fighters." 

Some recruits are selected, 
from the stream of foreigners 
invited to attend the Patrice 
Lumumba People's Friend- 
ship University, under the su- 
pervision of the International 
Department of the Communist 
Paity's Central Committee. A 
former professor from the uni- ■ 
versity who now lives in Brit- 

ain says that most of the fac- j 

uity are career members of ! 
the K.G.B. or G.R.U., and that 1 
one of ’ its main functions is to i 
provide a center for the re- ! 
cruitment of agents and sabo- 1 
teuis from third-world coun--; 
tries. i 

The most famous aiumnusof 
the Patrice Lumumba Univer- 
sity is the Venezuelan terrorist 
nich Ramirez Sdnchez, ali^ 
"Carlos." In an interview with 
a Paris-based Lebanese maga- ^ 
zine, Carlos revealed that his 
passage to Moscow in 1968 was 
paid for by the Venezuelan ; 
Communist Party. By his own : 
account Carlos was expelled 
from ^trice loinuimba fori 
loose living and indiscipline. 
However, West European iiv ' 
teiligence sources maintflin : 
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this story was a blind, ih-^ 
^led to camouflage the fact 
i Carlos had been recruited 
''oy the K.G.B. as a link man 
with international terrorist ! 
groups, especially the! 
P.F.L.P. These sources also i 
contend that Carlos had r^ | 
ceived training in Cuba — | 
under K.G.B. Col. Victor 
Simonov at Camp Mantanzsu 
outside Havana— even before 
his arrival in the Soviet Union. 
Carlos achieved : interna* 
notoriety after a serl» 
of operations — including the 
attempted murder of a promio 
nent Jewish businessman, Jo- 
seph Edward Sieff, in London 
in December 1973 and rocket 
attacks on El A1 aircraft at 
paris*3 Orly Airport in 1973 ^ 
that culminated in the kidnap 
ping of oil ministers from the 
Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries in Vienna in 
December 1973. The French 
security service (D.S.T.) 
turned up evidence of the in- 
volvement of the Cuban intelli- 
gence service (D.G.L) with 
the Carlos ring in Paris. This 
to the . expulsion from 
y'anceof three D.G.I. officers 
operating imdercover as cul- 
attach^ at the Cuban 
Embassy. The D.S.T- also 
named a fourth Cuban inteili- ; 
gence officer in Lmdon whO ' 
had allegedly served as! a* 1 
“control” for the Carios team j 
• there. \ 

There are other examples of • 

terrorists train^ in the Soyiet j 

bloc who have mounted |at. 
tacks in Western Europe, i In 
. : September 1975, Dutch poUce 
arrested four Syrians who be- 
longed to a team that had 
planned to hijack a train car- 
rying Soviet Jews; the Syri^ 
confessed that they had been 
trained at a camp outside Mos* 
cow. Recently, a top seaij^ 

adviser in Rome, Constantino 
Beilusdo, stated in an inter- 
view that “at le^t four of the 
most important Red Brigades 
chiefo and more Chan {two 
dozen of their followers” jhad 
beCT trained at camps in 
^^Czechoslovakia. As early as 
972, the Italian security serv- 
V joe ghve the Minister of ! De- 
— "itense the names of Italic ter- 
rorists known to have spent 
time in Czechoslovakia (Spe- 
cially at the K.G.B.-contro[lS 




center at Kariovy Var^). The 
same rqport d^cribeld con- 
tacts between left-wing Italic 
extremists and K.G3. agente 
woridng undercover in the 
Soviet Embassy in Rome, and 
urged tbe expulsion ofj 22 ac- 
credited Soviet diplomats. 
thougb both tbe Minister of ^e-: 
fense at the time. Frani» 
dvo. and Aldo.Moro, 

Minister. , agr^ wite this 
recommendatiim. j Prime 
Minister Guillo AndreoM 
vetoed it. (It was Aldo Idoro. of 
course, who. after he became 
Prime Minister, -w^ ki|d- 
napped and subsequently exe- 
cuted by the Red Bri^des in 
1978.) ' ' 


Most weapons used by inter- 
national terrorists orig^teW 
the Soviet bloc. It was a Czec^ 
manufactured Skorpipn ma- 
chine pistol that was used |to 
murder Aldo Mord. The 
P.F.L.P. has used jsovi^- 
made heatF-seeking Str^a anti- 
aircraft missiles (SAM-rs) |m 
a series of unsuccessful at- 
tempts to attack iriviiiW 
airliners. Joshua Nkomo's 
Zimbabwe 
Union (2.A.P.U.) 


African People's 
guemllas 


made more effectivej use jof 
SAM-7's in bringing down two 
civilian aircraft last }^ar. |ln 
1978, Spanish security officials 
discovered that a Basque xia- 
tionalist group. Freedom for 
the Basque Homeland 
(E.T-A.), was using I special 
new cartridges develop^ for 
the Czech Army tl^t hjaui 
never previously been used 
outside the Soviet bloc.] ] 
The fact that terror^ 
groups use Soviet-bloc weap- 
ons is not in itself evidencej of 
direct Soviet support for their 
operations. Hen^ of jmidcUe- 
men play a role in inteira- 
tional arms traffic, one of 
most prominent of the^ be^ 
Libya's volatile lead^. Col. 
Muammar el-Qaddafii whoj in 
1976 concluded with tlw Soviet 
Union what was possibly 
largest arms deal injhistoiy. 
According to the Londm- 
based Institute for the jstudyr of 
Conflict, Libya served as a 
conduit for the deliyeryj of 

Soviet-made arms to the Irish 

. « i . 


Republican Aimy (r.R.A.), 
the Baader-Meinhof networic 
in West Gemany, the Japanese 
Red Army and the Arm of the 
Arab Revolution (Carlos's 
group), ^ well as to insur- 
gents in Turkey, Yemen, 
Chile, the Philippines and 
other countries. 

But Soviet-bloc countries 
have also made direct deliv-j 
eries of arms to terrorist or- 
ganizations. Zehdi Terri has 
revealed that the P.L.O. re- 
ceives “direct consignm^ts'* 
of arms and ^cpiosives from 
the Soviet Union. The inven- 
tory of Soviet-made weapons 
now in the possession of the 
P.L.O. includes T-34 and T-54 
tanks, as well as medium artil- 
lery; Acconling to Western in- j 
xelligence sources, an agree- 
ment to maintain a direct 
arms pipeline was reached 
•during the visit of Yasir Ara- 
fat, P.L.O. chairman, to Mos- 
cow in March 1979. 

Non-Arab groups have also 
received direct consignments | 
from the Soviet bloc. In Octo- 
ber 1971, Dutch authorities in- 
tercepted a large shipment of 
weapons destined for the 
LR.A. that had been supplied 
by the Czech arms-production 
agency, Omnipol. Last year, 
Greek police discovered a 
large cache of arms and exjHo- 
sives, including Kalashnikov 
rifles, Soviet-made assault 
grenades and bazookas, re- 
mote-control detonators and. 
hundreds of kilos of plastique, ; 
in a villa in the suburbs of i 
Athens. Investigators estab- : 
lished that the cache was part 
of a larger shipment that had 
been smuggled overland by 
truck from Bulgaria and was 
intended for shipment to Tur- ; 
key. j 

□ ' 

• ■ • ■ ■ ■ - I 

Evidence of Soviet-bloc in- i 
volvement in providing opera- ] 
tional intelligence— the selec- • 
tion of targets — for terrorists i 
comes from the case of^ Pa- i 
naiyotis Paschalis, a Greek 
Cypriot arrested by the Israeli 
security service as an East 
German agent in Tel Aviv on 
Jan. 19, 1978. Paschalis, a 
l^to-journalist accredited to 
a Cypriot Communist newspa- 


per and to East German televi- 
sion, told the Israelis that he 
had been sending exhaustive 
photographic dossiers on 
potential targets to Nicosia, 
Cyprus. From there, accord- 
ing to Paschalis (whom Israeli 
sources believe was a princi- 
pal agent), the material was 
dispatched to East Berlin for 
inclusion in the central ar- 
chives of the East German 
Ministry of State Security 
(M.f^.), which uses the state 

television company as a front 
for espionage. (The East Ger- 
man intelligence agency has 
not been alone in its use of 
media represantatives^ The 
K.G.B. and, at least until re- 
cently, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency have found jour- 
nalism an effective cover for 
espionage.) 

The details of Paschalis's 
case lend credence to allega- 
tions by a number of Western 
intelligence sources that the 
Soviet Union has assigned the 
M.LS. wide-ranging responsi- 
bilities in channeling intelli- 
gence support to international 
terrorists. On April 24, 1979, 
West German police arrested 
a seven-man P.L.O. hit team 
in West Berlin. The leader of 
the squad was Ali Shalbiya, a 
key lieutenant to the P.L.O.'s 
intelligence chief, Abu lyad. 

^ Within days, two more P.L.O. 
squads were intercepted as 
they attempted to cross the 
Austrian wd Dutch borders.. 
Under questioning, the Pales- 
tinians confessed that their 
mission had been to blow up 
fuel depots and other major In- 
dustrie installations in West 
Berlin. Senior officials in West 
Germany's Office for the Pro- 
tection of the Constitution be- 
lieve that the M.f.S. provided 
operational data for this abor- 
tive raid, as well as for other 
strikes against targets in the 
Federal Republic. (Last fall. 
West German security discov- 
ered that the M.f.S. was play- 
ing host in East Berlin to a 
P;L.O. team, code-named 
“Force 17.”) 

□ 
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I As the role of East Germany 
"^^•^ests, the Soviet Uoioh 
gates much of the sensir 
.e work of providing liaison 
with terrorist groups to proxj 
ies. Most of the East European 
secret services, like the M.f 
operate under complete Rus* 
Sian control; other surrogates; 
though not always so compli* 
ant, are equally valuable. The 
most important of these are 
Cuba, the radical Arab states 
and tte ubiquitous P.L.O. ^ 

In the late 1960’s, according 
to Orlando Castro Hidalgo, a 
defector from the Cuban Intel; 
Ugence service, the Soviet 
Union assigned Aleksandr A. 
Soldatov, its ambassador in 
Havana, the task of disciplirt- 
ing Fidel Castro, : who had 
shown unwelcome signs of 
wishing to steer a course inde- 
pendent of Moscow’s direc- 
tives. Soldatov, whom Western 
intelligence sources believe is 
a career Soviet intelligence 
officer, used economic black- 
mail against Castro to force a 
nurse of tqp officials in 

p.G.I. and the Defense Minis- 
^who were viewed by Mos- 
as politically “ *‘unreii- 
The Cuban secret serv- 
ice became, in effect, a Span- 
ish-speaking department of 
Soviet intelligence. Its value to 
Moscow is suggested by the 
fact that, according to a report 
by the Institute for the Study of 
Conflict, the D.G.L is the only 
satellite secret service that is 
known, in recrat years, to 
have received from Moscow a 
financial subsidy specifically 
to enable it to extoid its opera- 
tions abroad. { 

According to Western intelli- 
gence sources, insurgents 
from around the world have 
reeved training in Cuban 
camps. And Cuba supplies' 
more than just training. Ai 
C.I.A. report, dated May 2, 
1979, and leaked to the press' 
last year, details covert Cuban 
backing — including amis,| 
training and military and in- 
telligence field advisers — for 
the Sandinist National Libera-^ 
tion Front in Nicaragua* 
played a dominant role! 
^eithrowing the Govern-’ 
X at the late President, 
Anastasia Samoza Debayle in 
July 1979). and for similar' 



movements in Guatemala and 
Honduras. Soviet post-mor- 
j terns on the Sandinista revolu- 
tion in Nicaragua suggest^ that 
Moscow is leaning toward a 
more aggressive policy ofj sup- 
porting terrorism at Ameri- 
ca’s back door, using Cuba as 
its principal surrogate. 

□ 

The close ties that now exist 
between Moscow and | the 
PX.O. date from the summer 
of 1974, whra Yasir Arafat vis- 
ited Moscow as an offical 
guest. Today, regular liaison 
between Moscow and j the 
P.L.O. leadership is assured 
though the Soviet Embas^ in 
Beirut, which provides cover 
for the most important K.'G.B. 
station in the Middle Easb (Of 
the 88 accredited Soviet diplb^ 
mats in Beirut, 37 have been 
identified by Western intelli- 
gence sources as K.G.B. or 
G.R.U. officers.) The ke^ link 
man between Moscow and the 
P.L.O. is Aleksandr Soldatov, 
the Soviet Ambassador, I who 
arrived in Labancm in Septem- 
berl974. | 

Working closely with Yasir 
Arafat, Soldatov has 'sue- 
ceeded in building a trustwor- 
thy “Soviet lobby” insid.e the' 
P.L.O., whose leadership is;’] 
divided among rival* factions,! 
some of them, more sympa-| 

'i 


thetic to the Islamic funda< 
mentalists of the M(»Iem| 


Brotherhood, the conservative 
monarchies of the Pereianj 
Gulf or to the Chinese than toj 
the Soviet Union. Defe^orsj 
from the P.L.O. and highileveli 
prisoners interrogated by the 
Israelis have revealed that! 
Arafat currently meets with! 
Soldatov on an average ofjoncej 
a week, and confers with the| 
Soviet Ambassador before au-| 
thorizing any major terroristl 
operation or political maneu- 
ver. Western diplomats | whol 
have monitored Soldatov’|S ac- 
tivities in Beirut found that, in 
the space of six weeks earlier 
this year, the two men had at 
least sevm lengthy consulta- 
tions. According to intelii-| 
. gence sources, during | one) 
meeting, on March 15, Arafat! 
reported on the results {of a ! 
visit that the P.L.O. intelli-l 
gCTce chief, Abu lyad, had just | 


made to Kuwait, Aden and 
Yemen. These sources say 
that Abu lyad had Investi- 
gated the prospects for ex- 
oandina covert P.L.O. activity 
among the Palestinian com- 
munities in the Gulf area. 
P.L.O. ceils in Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf emirates are sub- 
ordinate to the organization’s 
operations department in Bei- 
rut, which is headed by Abu 
Jihad. Western intelligence 
sources believe that Abu 
Jihad’s departure on a secret 
visit to Moscow two days after 
the March 15 meeting between 
Arafat and Soldatov was con- 
nected with a plan to increase 
efforts to destabilize the con- 
servative Arab monarchies of 
theGuif: 

Vladimir N. Sakharov, a 
Middle East specialist who de- 
fected from the K.G.B. in 1971,. 
has described the increasing 
Soviet investm^t in subver- 
sive operations in the Arabian 
peninsula. While based in 
Sana, Yemen, Sakharov 
served as translator at meet- . 
ings between K.G.B. officers 
and “top operatives of insur- 
gent groups operating on the 
Arabian peninsula and in the 
Persian Gulf emirates.” He ; 
has also reported that some of ! 
the terrorists who participated ; 
in the professicfhaily organized i 
seizure of the Grand Mosque in 1 
Mer:r» 1;ist November — an at- j 
tack that rocked national and < 
international confidence in the , 
stability of the Saudi royal 
house — were “among those 
[he] had heard mentioned as 
part of the Soviet-sponsored 
People’s Front of the Arabian 
Peninsula.” West European 
intelligence sources have dis- 
closed that some of the Mecca 
insurgents (whose battle plan | 
called for subsequent upris- ; 

: ings 4n Medina, Taif and > 
Riyadh) had been trained by 
Cuban and East German in- ‘ 
structors at a camp near : 
Lahej in South Yemen, where | 
the Popular Front for the Lib- ' 
eration of Palestine has taken 
its recruits in the past. Soviet 
interest , in the PX-0. as a 
revolutionary vanguard in the 
Gulf is heightened by its fail- 
ure to date to form an effective 
Saudi Communist Party; one 
was set up in 1975, but it has re- 
mained semidormant. 


□ \ 

The P.L-0. currently enjoys 
close ties with some of the Ira- 
nian revolutionary leaders 
who rose to power with the 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 
One of the most intriguing 
delesates at the Fatah confer- 
ence in Damascus at the end of 
May, for example, was Arbas- 
Agha Zahani .whose nom de 
guerre Is Abu Sharif. He was 
then the head of the Ayatol- : 
lab’s Revolutionary Guards, j 
or Posddran Enghelob, a post ] 
he resigned in a power play in : 
June that was designed to ' 
weaken the position of the; 
relatively “moderate” Presi-; 
dent Abolhassan Bani-Sadr. j 
(Abu Sharif was subsequently! 
reappointed deputy chief of • 
the Pasdoron ^ghelcd).} Abu 
Sharif rose to a position of in- 
fluence thanks to the patron- 
age of the present Iranian De- 
fense Minister, Mustafa 
Chamran. Like Yasir Arafat, 
both Abu Sharif and Mustafa 
Chamran are fervent advo- 
cates of exporting Iran’s Is^ 
lamic revolution to the rest of 
the Middle East in particu- 
lar, to the conservative states 
of the Arab Gulf. 

Abu ShariTs links with Ara- 
fat, Abu Jihad and other key 
figures in the P.L.O. leader- 
ship date back to the early 
1970’s, when he attended a 
guerrilla training course at a 
Fatah camp in Lebanon. After 
the downfall of the Shah, Abu 
Sharif and Mustafa Chamran 
relied heavily on their P.L.O. 
contacts for help in setting up 
a new secret police to replace 
the Shah’s notoriouus Savak. A 
special P.L.O. unit, whose 
members had received intelli- 
gence training in the Soviet 
Union, was dispatched to Te- 
heran to assist in rooting 
out “counterrevolutionaries.” 
Abu Sharif repaid his personal 
debt to the P.L.O. by success- 
fully lobbying — with the back- 
ing of, among others, one of 
the Ayatollah’s grandsons — 
for a big Iranian contribution 
to the Palestinian war chest 
and for the dispatch of more 
. than 200 Iranian “volunteers” 
to fight with the P.L.O. , in 
southern Lebanon. 

cc::7i:;ued 
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The current head of the 
P.L.O. network in Iran is Hani 
al-Hassan, alias Abu Hassan, 
a Jordanian citizen who be> 
longs to Arafat’s inner circle 
of advisers. Before he was sent 
to Teheran, Abu Hassan 
served as deputy chief of 
Fatah's security department. 
He «ijoys a remarkable en* 
tree to Khomeini and other key 
members of the I ranian re. 
gime — so much so that one 
Western diplomat aiggests 
that the P.L.O. envoy should 
be counted as one of the most 
influential men in Teheran. In 
light of the Ayatollah’s antipa* 
thy toward the Soviet Union, it 
is doubtful whether Abu Has- 
san could have attained this 
position if he were considered 
to be one of the K.G.B.’s 
trusted men in the P.L.O. 
What makes close ties with the 
Soviet Union even less likely is 

the fact that Abu Hassan re- 
ceived his military training in 
China. 

Nonetheless, Abu Hassan’s 
activities in Teheran have 
served the Soviet Union well. ■ 
On Oct. 12, 1979, a senior 
'.L.O. delegation, including 
Abu Jihad, Abu Waiid (who is 
in charge of “special opera- 
tions’’) and Col. Husni Ghazi 
al-Uussein, arrived in Tehe- 
ran. Iranian officials who have 
fled the country claim that this 
P.L.O. team, in a series of 
meetings with Iranian revolu- 
tiraiary leaders arranged by 
Abu Hassan, proposed the as- 
sault on the United States Em- 
bassy that took place on Nov. 
4. It is impossible to prove or 
disprove tto report in the ab- 
sence of further details. But 
Western European intelli- 
gence sources report that Abu 
Ha . ssan was one of the counse- 
lors who urged Khomeini to re- 
ject any prompt resolution of 
the embas^ occupation, and 
that the original assault force 
included several Iranians who 
had been trained at Palestin- 
ian camps in Lebanon. In any 
case, the prolonged embassy 
crisis serves Soviet interests 
by helping to divert the atten- 
''n of Iran’s Moslem revolu- 

laries ftom the repre s sion 
their ct^religionists in 
neighboring Afghanistan, and 
to steer Khomeini’s revolution 
in a vehemently anti-Ameri- 
can direction. 


After the outbreak of the 
Iraq-Iran war in September, 
the P.L.O. continued to lean 
toward the Iranians, raising 
the possibility that the Pales- 
tinians might cause trouble for 
some of the Arab states, nota- 
bly Jordan, which had sided 
with Iraq. (There are some 
1,127,000 Palestinians in Jor- 
dan and 180,000 in Saudi Ara- 
bia.) 


The usefulness of the P.L,0. 
to the Soviet Union extends flir 
beyond the Middle East. At 
Fatah and P.F.L.P training 
camps in Lebanon, Syria, 

South Yemen and Libya 

where many Soviet-bloc in- 
structors can be found — there 
is a steady intake of insurgents 
from places as far afleld as the 
Netherlands and Australia. 

A list of foreign recruits who 
attended training courses at a 
single Fatah camp in 1979 
gives a vivid idea of the broad 
rampass of the P.L.O.’s selec- 
tion of its educable Mends. Ac- 
cording to reliable Arab 
sources, non-Arabs trained at 
Hamouriya (south of Damas- 
cus) included four members of 
West Germany’s Red Army 
Faction, six Red -Brigades 
members from Italy, three 
Spaniards connected with the 
Wawue E-T.A., four Red Star 

Army members from Japan, 
32 Filipmos and other Asians 
180 Africans, 170 Iranians, 28 
Argentinians (mosUy ftom the 
guerrilln organization called 
the Montonero Peronist Move- 
ment), 12 Brazilians — many 
of them members of the ex- 
treme-left Popular Revolu- 
tionary Vanguard, and 130 
Turks, including members of 
the People’s Liberation Army. 

The P.L,0. and the Soviet 
Union shared an interest in 
stepping up pressure on Suley- 
man Demirel’s moderately 
wnservatlve Govemihent ■ in 
-'ytkara. which had shown 
signs of dissociating itself 
torn thepro-P.L.O. line taken 
by the previous Prime Minis- 
ter, Bulent Ecevit, and of 
stragthening its ties with 
NATO. According to Turkish 
security sources, Turkish ex- 
tremists were trained in guer- 
rilla ta^cs at Simferopol in 
the Crimea, and were pro- 
vided with weapons smuggled 
across the Syrian border by 


the P.L.O. The upsurge of ter- 
rorism in Turk^ provided the 
pretext for the recent military 
coup, and the stringent mar- 
tiaWaw measures imposed by 
the high command had an im- 
mediate effect of curbing the 
level of guerrilla activities. 

The relationship of the Popu- 
lar Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine with underground 
revolutionary groups in Italy 
extends beyond use of the Ital- 
ians’ transit facilities and 
logistical backup for Palestin- 
ian operations. On Nov. 7, 1979, 
Italian police stopped a speed- 
Ing car on a highway along the 
Adriatic coast. They found 
that the occupants of the vehi- 
cle, both members of the R ed 
Brigades, were carrying two 
SAM-7 missiles. The weapons 
had originated with the 
.L.P., which had smuggled 
them into the country on board 
a sniall Syrian-crewed ship, 
the Sidon. Italian security ex- 
perts beUeve that the captured 
SAM-7’s were destined for use 
against Italian political tar- 
'" getSr o v en though the P.F:L.P. 
put out a statement claiming 
the arms were being trans- 
fwrted elsewhere. This would 
fit in with the conclusion of 
West German investigators 
that the murderers of Italy's 
Prime Minister Aldo More had 
Palestinian connections. 

Former C.I.A. officers claim 
that the P.L.O. has consulted 
with the Cuban secret service 
in developing its training pro- 
grams in the Middle East. 
With Cuban encouragement, 
Fatah and the P.F.L.P. have 
concluded parallel coopera- 
tion agreemraits with Latin 
American terrorist groups, in- 
cluding the umbrella organiza- 
tion, the Revolutionary Coor- 
^ating Junta. The first 
P.L.O. representative to Sad 
Paulo, Robhi Halloum, had his ^ 
career abruptly interrupted 
when he was arrested in Am- 
sterdam in 1972 and found to 
be escorting a large consign- 
nient of firearms that he had 
planned to smuggle Into 
Brazil. 

a 

Soviet influence over the ! 
P.L.O. should not be conlus^ 
with outright control. Fatah is 
not a Marxist-Leninist organi- 
zation, and the P.F.L.P 

which is — has criticized' the 


cussion of Soviet sponsorship 
of terrorism, a 


Soviet Union in the past for 
being overly cautious. Similar- 
ly. when the P.L.O. — or any 
other group — launches a ter- 
rorist attack with Soviet- 
trained commandos and Sovi- 
et-supplied arms. It does not 
always follow that the attack 
.Was ordered or even sanc- 
/tioned by the U.S.S.R. Yasir 
I Arafat has been prepared to 
work very closely with the 
Soviet Union, but the relation- ; 

ship has been the focus for bit- 

ter controversy within the i 
P^estinian movmnenL De- ' 
spite these divisions, the : 
P.L.O. showed itself ready to 
apologize for Moscow's ac-; 
Oons following the invasion of i 
Afghanistan- .. 

The overall picture of Soviet 
support for international ter- 
rorism is necessarily incom- 
plete, and is likely to remain 
so unless Ambas^dor Alek- 
sandr Soldatov, or another 
operative of the same caliber, 
should decide to defect to the 
Wert and recount his story. 

Few Western Governments 
have shown much interest in 
putting the issue of Soviet- 
sponsored terrorism on their 
foreign-policy agendas. The 
reasons for this apparrtit coy- ■ 
ness are debatable. For those . 
who persist in the hope that, ; 
despite Afghanistan, the 
Soviet leadership is commit- 
ted to “datente,” there may be 
a natural psychological reluc- 
tance to face-facts-that are so 
much at odds with expecta- 
tions. For those who have con- i 
vinced themselves that recog- ' 
nition of the P.L.O. and the 
creation of a Palestinian state 
ere the keys to peace in the ^ 
Middle East and guaranteed i 
oU at reasonable prices, there ‘ 
may be a similar disinclina- 1 
tira to deal with evidence that ‘ 
points the other way. Yet, irre- ■ 
spective of partisan or ideolog- ■ 
ical leanings, any realistic de- 
bate over the appropriate poli- , 
cies the United States and thei 
West should adopt toward the ■' 
Soviet Union must include dis- 
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Despite the hear^hysterical rhrtoric: 
emanatiDg from both Iran and Iraq/ 
the desert mnflkt so far has been less 
: than total war:' But UA intelligence ■ 
a nalysts say tfa^ is danger of escala- 
tion in a uartiailarlv gruesome area; 
chwnical warfare ■ 

* The reason diemical or 'biblogicd_ 
weapons 'have' rat been'i»^ niii^ be '' 
simpiy..that the. balance of tenor ut- 
this field is dearly in Iraq/s favor, and 
the Iraqis have been -doing .well 
enough with, conventional forces— so 
far,. But if the fortunes of war should 
change dramatically, Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein may dedde to stave 
off dismter-by ! resorting to diemical 
weapons. . ; ; * /' V : 

Irra has done retativel^r little to de- 
velop chemical ^ warfare capability, or 
defense against such attacks. But 
Hussein is known to consider cbemi-’ 
cals a usefid mifitary tool Iraq’s mod- 
est stockpile ^ chemical-biological 
'wrapons is a legacy from its years as a 
military ciientof the Soviet Unioa 
The Iraqis began actively acquiring 
a chemical wa^are potential in the 
mid-1970a. As a secret Defend Intel- 
iigen(» Agency report put it, Iraq em- 
barked on^t"an aggressive cbemical- 
biological-tadiologi^ program," in- 
cludi^' the construction of training 
fadfities-...,. . modeled- after-Soviet - 
CBR installatiohs.” ■ 
Intelligence sources discovered “at 
least 15 locations” in Iraq where CBR 
obstacle courses had been constructed 
with Russian helo ^ Thsi-extent of 


these traiirag focflities “highlights the 
importance [the Iraqis) plrae on being 
prepared |to operate in a contami- 
nate environment," one secret report 
statek-'i-'j ■ ■ 

. Thte obstacle courses were used as 
part jof general B^i army training, 
“hr t^e areas, troops are instruct^ 
to bypass |or move through contami- 
-nated obstades and perform normal: 
combat duties while wearing protec-- 
. five clothing,” the report notes. 

' ; “Each Iraqi division has an oiganic 
cheniical: rampany that is equipped 
primjauily |with Soviet-manufactured 
matelriel such as the. tmck-mounted 
ARSi2 and DOA53 decontamination^ 
apparatus;” an intelligence report 
statek. “Ah in the Soviet Army, the; 
Iraqij'groqnd force has alchemical 
branch, and CBR doctrine is most 
likely based on Soviet concepts.” 

Before relations- with the Kremrui 
cooled following Hussein’s crackdown 
on Mqi jcommunists in 1978, the 
Soviets .^portedly supplied small 
amotmts of chemical warfare 
for training use. 

Toe Iraqis had “no Imown chemical 
war^cre production capability,, al- 
though the technologicai base re- 
quired to produce nerve agent exists, 
and an attempt has reportedly been 
made to do so,” according to an intel- 
ligenlra analysis. It concludes omi- 
rausiy; -J '"k- V 

“Tbe* Iraqis realize that, once ac- 
quired, weapons of this type could be 


agents 


■ — 

used against . . . potential adveci 
sariee, such- as Iran Isiaeh 
Numerous weapons systems already 
in the Iraqi inventory are cap^le- of 
delivering CBR munitit^; 'which 
would have to be externally supplied.^ 
Intelligence sources toid' my associ-:: 
ate Dale- Van. Atta' that the French, 
who replaced the Russians as Iraq’.\j 
major milit^ supplier, have not pro-^ 
vided chemi<^ weapons. But the Ira^i 
qis have built up a small stockpile pn^ 
their own.. 
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By Robert J. RosenthaU^W ' 

friqifltnr staff WMter 


. . ■*. .-if • 

The marble corridors i and oCnces^- 


of. pie State Department were empty^ 
imthe early morning hot^of Noy.44r| 
1979; Shortly before 3’-ajiu the depart-: 
ments operationa,center, staff^ 24r 
hoars a da)(r365 days-, a year, began , 
receiving frantic messages from.' ther 
U4£m]^s^.injehi^^ 

Jhe; department :had taown 
te^ 61 thousands of Iranians would, 
be marching in the streets of Tehran: 
that Sunday'^monuhg^Jheyf^^re- 
marking the first annive^ry of the 
day when; the deposed Mo-; 
hammed Reza. Pahiavi’s troops had; 
fired upon protestihg^dents at the 
Univera^ of Teh ram/T he^^^^ 

: had given new impettmtp the revoln- ; 

■ tiom' ■ . ■■ • y- 

In. Tehran, the^marchersi^ route' 
took them down-taleghanl Avenue 
and past the U^^ba^ comppund^ 
at.No« 260. • “ 

. Armed • Iranian gnaw" sto^ out-* 
side.; watching, impassively. Inside;. 
seven"of the, embays -14 Marine 
guard$;^wererOm.duty..iThe others 
were, in their livihg'iuartere across 
the str^t, some asleep, all unarmed^ 
They werenot allowed to take their 
weapons outride the cqmppund , Tri 

rAs the marchers-wenrby Ihe-em- 
bassy;.dpacli: ofbetween:^ and 1,00(V' 

' broket off frohk thermaln:<body.;and 
ran pasr the i)asrive’ revolutionary -j 
gQar^:They ’ burstiinta ; the com> / 
.pound; M o s^ofetteiniw^ badg es 

withE^^tte' pdrtx^iSpl^the ^cotih^^ 
spiritual — and aijthe time^ its only 
effe^ve-'poUticaF^ lesd^ Ayatol^ 
aft RjUJoll^ 

rgtWng thoTn.y lvea fn^thW embassv*&. 

' main boildin^wIiere' tftley^Med^'^t^^^ 
burn and 3hred;4(^?iimimtLlt.7wa&; 
then that the ope^6ns|rapm nearly;' 
5,000 miles away: iib'Wasbington be-^ 
ganreceivtog.tbe.i^ticme^g^:,y 
' - Marine guai^ tossed Iffew tear ga^l 
catoisteis at. tfie* mol^ Bnr;itbey wre. 
onder <Wer3>'not/t«j^ sftoob-aP.^ 
,abwd^Witbitt^miriiI.tes:■ theyj! along*; 
srttft^tile■'embassy^s^^•-were^bye^•‘ 

: whelmedL' bonnd^^^Mindfoided'anid^J 

taken 

' marines, whbft^bmnoffduty 


. componnd also were captured,, bound 
and brou^t to ^e ambassador’s resi- 

■ deiKS:.-!. ;0 .i.'ji Si:.!-:,'';'.'';':' i 

: ;:At the {same: time,; six embassy 
V employees wor^g in a> newly con* 
strncted, consul 1 building , slipped 
outoCa rear door. Once in the street, 
• they scattered. 'Three months later, 
tbe^six; after hiding- out in diplomat* 
ic residence^ escaped using, forged 
documents identifying .them als Gana- 
diao diplomats.' 


■: B^3:4S amt Rbiladelphia tim^-the 


mftitants controUed-r the whole em* 


ba^.^'They immediately- strung a 
: banner . in : the|- compound; It* read 
“Khomeini struggles. Garter -Trem- 
.■bldfi’Si; .-l • 

•Then . they, announced that they i 
would hold the embassy, and their I 


hbstag^l uiitif the'United States re* 
: turned theshah to Iran to stand trial: 
Ten daysjearlier, the Carter adminls* 
trattoi 4 .p!gainst the advice of its own 
exper^ jhad jermitted the exiled 
ehaft.G) entCT'i the United States for 


treatment 'of;! cancer of , the lymph 
nodes.. 


hr the holy city-pf Qom, a '^oke& 
maii_for|. Khomeini issued a brief 
matEraenjt' that Sunday ; aftemootL 
>Thei takeover, 1. the' spokesman' said, 

' bad the per^hal snppprt of the aya* 

■ tollah. • 1 . 1 " " f. .' 'rr> ■■’’r. 

Khomeinivthe imam-— holy, man 
— ..whO'hadv l^ the revolution that 
f toppled theshah’s regimethe preced* 
ihg Feb^uaryiJ earlier. -had- attacked 
the; United. States for. admitting the 
sbahi, ~ H^ had /3ai< h e hope d* the re; 
pbirts- thjst th^ shafi was- ’^^ng'’%? 

‘ cancer proved true:- fix e broilcast, -: 
f lOiomeinihadisaid: 7-^ 

. • '■“lli.the hamebf mereifuL^ 

: the^compassibnate; America; Amerir 
ca; death to your plotst.Oiir martyrs* 
blood isjdripihng frbm-your claws!' 

; The United States is enemy number 
one of hnmaiaity^and the 'Iranian- 

■ people. Undeij the pretext that the:- 
deposed ‘shah lis Uli-it b^: harbored* 

^ bim.".;t..p;. 

■ -President Gaiter yras’^at Camp DeP 
Vick: the pr^dendai reftearin Mary*^ 
land,., ttot; w«kendr.'By‘'daybreak’ 
Sunday .the State- Department' w^ 
setting up. a speciarban task force.-: 
Carter was? thoroughly;briefed;: He: 
decided tharhe,: was. not . needed is:' 


Washington. Eight months earlier ' 
the embassy -in Tehran had been 
occupied by a mob. The Iranians bad- 
stayed for less than a day. There was 
no reason yet to think this would be i 
differenL So Carter, decided not to | 
interrupt his weekend: - . * ! 

As the President and- the rest of i 
’ America- slept that night, another ; 
day had already begun in Iran. The I 
hostages,: bound band and foot;.j 
blindfolded and isolated, could bear ,' 
thousands , of Iranians chanting -in- j 
.the-.streets:-The crowd repeated two ; 
chants over ; and: overt “Death., td; 
America" and “The embassy must bei 


■‘“KH:':' ' 




destroyed.' 

■ '■•rV.Vr* -"'.‘SSi 

• On Tnesday, it Will be a year since 
the militant students seized the 0.51.1 
Embassy and.took 63 Americans bo» 
tags. Another three diplomats at the 
Foreign Ministry, were, detained by ! 
the government. • A ; presidential.; 
campaign has come and all but gone. , 
A baseball season has come and gone; s; 
So has a Super Bowl championship. It i 
has been a year of designer jeans, of j 
Bo Derek, balloon bouquets, and i 
custom*made roller skates. :• 

For the families' of the 52 hostages-.i 
still held, the anguish of tbe uncer* | 
tainty continues. It has been a teas* | 
ing year, manipulated and domioat* ! 
^ by the dark-browed, white-beard- ' 
ed, stoneeyed Khomeini. -j 

It. has been a year that has shown ! 
the American people that the United i 
States, for all sophistication, mill* | 
tary might and advanced technology; i 
can still be beld powerless- in tbe ; 
grip of cnltnrra and leaders Ameri- i 
cans know little about and make lit- 
tle effort to understand. 

The hostages, depicted in cartoons 

- as pawns so many times, have. be> 
.come; precisely that.. They wUl be 
Treleased soon. They won’t be re- 
'ileased. Ups and downs. Hopes ra^d 

; 'and hopes dashed.- - 
• For half a year, from Nov. 4 to April 
.-'24,.- when a brave but perhaps ill- 
conceived attempt to rescue the bos-' 
.'tages foundered in. an.lranian sand*. 

- storin; the hostage issue dominated . 
the American news media. . . —r- ; 
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Then,Uttle na}a . v • v‘ t 

..Then for montbs it alniost seem^ 
as if there was no hostage issue. The 
Carter administration decided, that 
such daily attention! connter]^ 
dnctive. Its officials stopped making 
daily, pronouncementa The news 
■dwindled. Even, in..- Tehran, the 
crowds- no longer! gathered daily 
before the embas^ jto chant. “Death 
toSatan America.* . . . .. , 

..,Bat in the last feW| weeks, with Irah;i 
under attack hy - is nei^bor. Iraq,!^j 
^ media, pe^e^ l^ on by hopefnlj 
oflidals, have redirected the cam- ' 
eras and headlines at the hostages. 

. For weeks Republican presidential 
(mndidate Ronald Reagan and his. 
aides murmured that F^ident Car- 
ter would have' an “October sur- 
prise”! the release 'of the hostages 
just before the election. The White 
House and the State Department have 
urged caution, waiy; of put “break- 
throughs” that never materialized. 

Shortly after th»! hostages were 
seized, U.^ intelligence sources put 
logeuer a oeige bobkiet ebdded, 
iTAyatoiiaQ Nnomeini oi iran: His- 


, Personality ana Fohbcat benavior. ’ 
.The study was put tbgelhef iOF tdr- 
‘ter. I'he proiue ot toe Iranian leaner, 
L fheh 791 saia mai age nugnt auect nis 
thought, processu and’ physical 
s Br eHg nr wn hoted ilhat "there ar e 
also elements ot a yery craity and 
" veryseit-ngnteousindividnai. " -. - 

Taixnts from ayatollah - 

.. . From, the very firm day of the sei- 
zure of the embassy, the ayatoll^ 
gave credibility and support to the 
militants. He labeled the embassy a 
“den of ■ espionage,” said Carter 
lacked the guts to do anything about 
the takeover, and termed him an “en- 
emy of humanity.” ■ . ; 

His taunting digs were picked up 
by the demonstrators outside the 
-embassy.To the captured Americans, 
the* clmts often became the only - 
outside reality. The] crowds burned 
American flags; the militants, used 
'one to carry trash... ' 


The enemy was America, symbol- 
ized by the hostages and President 
Carter. Carter had allowed the shah 
into the United States on Oct 23, 1979, 
for cancer treatment at a New York 
hospital. Two of those who had lob- 
bied the administration for the shah 
to'be admitted were former Secretary ; 
of State Henry Kissinger and Chase ' 
Manhattan chairman David Rocke- 
feller. Kissinger, as' President Rich-| 
ard M. Nixon’s national security advi- 1 
ser and, later, secretary of state, had ' 
been- an fervent admirer ^d sup- 
porter of the shah. - - 

., iThe-'Whlte House and thfr State. 
Department had known that admit- 
ting the shah into the United States 
would infuriate . the revolutionary 
government — and, more important, 
the clerics led by Khomeini — in 
Iran. ' i.. 

..There had been warnings from- 
experts in the Tehran embauy that- 
the compound and its staff would be 
a vulnerable target for anpry demon- 
strators. Hundreds of Americans 
were called home. But.- for the most; 
part, the warning, were ignored. . ; 

After, the seizure of the hostages ; 
the President said he bad “no regrets 
and apologies", about his decision, to 
admit the shah.:; 

' What the United States intelligence 
community, me i-resiaenc ana some 
ot ais Closest aavisers grossly under- . 
estimated was me hatred me Iranian 
’ |)F0p T & Ta n bn i is m arriva l 
in toe united 2 iiates-gave Khomeini a 
target and symbol, America, for rhe- 
torical zealotry. It reaffirmed Iranian 
fears of American interference and 
imperialism. The -ayatollah stoked I 
those fears and aroused Islamic na- 
tionalism not only in Iran but ! 
throughout the Islamic world. .> - | 


excerpted 
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The Days Dwincfieci 


TIME 
10 November 1980 



The fate of the hostages remained the last major election issue 



ov. 4 is not just Election Day. It is 
also the first anniversary of the sei- 
zure of the U.S. embassy in Teh- 
ran. In the final stages of the pres- 
idential campaign, suspense over whether 
the hostages would still be captive or final- 
ly free on Nov. 4 increasingly preoccupied 
Jimmy Carter, Ronald Reagan and the 
American electorate. 

On Sunday, the Iranian Parliament 
finally took steps that could release the 
hostages. But no matter when or how it 
is finally resolved, the hostage crisis so 
dominated the pre-election news that 
there was a danger that voters would let 
their judgment of Carter's whole presi- 
dency be inordinately affected by one im- 
portant but in many ways aberrant issue: 
his effort to free 52 fellow citizens ap- 
proaching their 52nd week in the hands 
of a foreign regime that is in a state of 
both war and near anarchy. 

<^er knew that. Reagan knew it too. 
So did the powers that be in Iran. Last 
week, largely because the American elec- 
tion was at hand, the bizarre interplay be- 
tween U.S. domestic politics and the pan- 
demonium that passes for government in 
Iran became more feverish, preoccupying 
and unpredictable than ever. Carter 
hoped that the hostages would be released 
before Election Day but hot soon enough 
for them to reach the UJS. and the press. 
The reason: White House fears that some 
hostages would denounce the President 
for the way he handled the crisis. 

For several weeks there had been ru- 
mors that a hostage deal was imminent, 
and its broad outlines were well known. 
On Sept 1 2, the Ayatullah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini pared down to four the conditions- 
for the hostages' freedom: return of the 
late Shah's fortune, unfreezing of Iranian 
assets in US. banks, cancellation of U.S. 
claims against Iran, and guarantees of 
non-interference in Iranian affairs. The 
fourth condition was the easiest for the 
U.Si to meet since the Carter Adminis- 
tration had always denied any intention 
of thwarting the Iranian revolution. 

The other three conditions all had to 
do with cash, which Iran badly needs to 
shore up its ailing economy and to wage 
its six-week-old war with Iraq. The Ad- 
ministration agreed in principle to release 
the money and find ways of cutting 
through the legal t^mgies {see BUSINESS). 

Another American inducement for 
Iran to free the hostages eirferged during 
indir^t negotiations conducted through 
Algerian, Swiss and other intermediaries: 


the battle-weary Iranian military, which 
relies on American equipment purchased 
under the Shah, desperately needs spare 
parts that the ims refused to deliver 
because of ^e hostage crisis. The Admin- 
istration has said that once the hostages 
m free, Iru can have about $100 mil- 
lion worth of “nonlethal" military equip- 
ment that it has already paid for {e.g., 
spare partsjfor C-130 transport aircraft). 
So far, Iran hasj remained vague about 
whether itj also insists on immediate 
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delivery of guns, ammunition 
and other [weaponry it had bought 
With the U,S, willing to pay Kho- 
meini's price, and with the war against 
Iraq going b|adly,|the Majlis, or Iranian 
parliament, toally seemed to be moving 
to s^ the deal. Tfre leaders of the Majlis 
realized howjmuch Carter was hoping for 
a pre-election breakthrough. They knew 
they would I losej bargaining leverage 
against the Ui.S. once the election was past 
no matter who was the victor Carter 
would have less political reason to press 
for a deal, and Reagan’s general attitude 
is uncompromising. 

Everything seemed set Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjaini, the speaker of the 


Majlis, was sure he had enough support 


to put the deal to a vote. Back in Wash- 
ington even the most skeptical officials! 
were optimistic. But they, like Rafsaqjanii 
himsdf, neglected to reckon with the in-; 
genuity of Iran's dichards. On Thursday,! 
the day set for the debate, about 70 dep-i 
uties stayed home or refused to take their 
seats, preventing a quorum of 1 80 and thus ! 
blocking a vote. ’ 1 

One deputy in attendance was the Ay- ■ 
atullah Sadegh Khalkhali, the notorious ■ 
“hanging judge” who has ordered over a^ 
hundred people executed. He, like most ofi 
the renior mullahs, supported the deal. 
Cursing ^e organizers of the boycott as^ 
“tniMt kids,” he pounded his fists so hard * 
on his desk that his turban fell off. j 

The assembly was adjourned until* 
Sunday — only two days before the U,S, 
election. Khomeini’s heir apparent, the! 
Ayatullah Hussein Ali , Montazeri, de-* 
nounced the parliamentary obstruction-- 
ists for “shirking their duty” toi 

“the revolutionary people of Iran.” 

Montazeri virtually ordered the Majlis 

to act Official Iranian propaganda was 
already billing the compromise as a sur- 
render by the U.S. Meanwhile, a US. 
Air Force ambulance plane was stand- 
ing by in West Germany. 

At the Sunday session, the Majlis 
deputies voted by what an official 
announcement called a “decisive 
majority” to approve Kho- 

meini's four conditions as the 
basis for the hostages' release. 
Word reached Carter while he was 
campaigning in the ^dwest, and he 
abruptly returned to Washington to con- 
sult with his top foreign-policy advisers on 
the precise meaning of the Majlis vote. 
White House Press Secretary Jody 
Powell promised that the U.S. response 
woidd be consistent with American law, 
national interest, national honor and con- 
cern for the hostages’ safety. He added 
that the President was "encouraged” but 
cautioned against another burst of opti- 
mism. The Administration was worried 
both about contributing to hopes that 
might still be dashed and also about pro- 
voking the Iranians with anything that 
seemed like gloating. 

Only a few days earlier, one member 
of the Administration had inexplicably 
made a remark that surely would not help 
matters. Interviewed by the Shreveport, 
La., Journal, White House Congressional 
Liaison Frank Moore asserted that Kho- 
meini was dying of cancer of the colon. 
Moore added that after Khomeini's death 
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there would probably be a takeover by 
Western military elernents in Tehran. A 
chaner member of Caner*s Georg^ in- 
ner circle, Moore once' remarked with dis- 
arming seif-deprecation that the Presi- 
dent probably should have hied him. 
Carter may have wished last week he had 
taken that advice. 

The White Hou^ denied Moore's 


statements. QflScials in the inteiligrace 
commumty were puzzled and anger^ by 


the mcident; they know Khomeun to be" 


sufteTinp from heart Wuble but believe 




that hcTis otherwise quite healthy. 

The Caner Admimstiation had other, 
more substantial worries about its han- 
dling of the hostage ! ciisis. Coming to 
terms with Iran and ending along mili- 
tary supplies, even of the nonlcthal vari- 
ety, could seriously complicate American 
relations with the conservative Arab 
states of the Persian Gulf that are backing 
Iraq in the war. Last week Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and the United Arab Republic 
warned theymight reduce oU production 
if the U.S. resumed military 
supplies to Iran. 

The Carter Administration 
hopes to persuade the Saudis 
and other gulf Arabs that seU- 
ing Iran spare parts ^d thus 
enabling it to hold its own in 
the war with Ir^ serves West- 
ern and Saudi interest in two 
ways. First, as long as Iran can 
defend itself, it is less likely to 
collapse into factibna^m and 
secessionisih, which the Soviet 
Union would almost certainly 
try to exploit. Second] Ameri- 
can policymakers believe it 
would not necessarily be good 
news for the West or for Saudi 
Arabia if Iraqis President Sad- 
dam Hussein were to ^erge a 


clear winner from the present war. He has 
made it plain that he wants to become the 
strongms^n and protector of the gulf. U.S. 
officials fear that, as a radical and a rev- 
olutionary. Saddam Hussein would be an 
inspiringl figure to dissident elements in- 
side Saudi Arabia and the smaller sheikh- 
doms of the area. 


T 


hcrefore, while the White House 
and State Department would still 
prefer a quick cease-fire in the 
war, the Administration would 
not be sorry to see the Iranian military, 
with all i^ made-in-the-U.S.A. hardware, 
bloody Saddam Hussein and set back his 
ambitions. | 

A tilt! towa^ Iran could also compli- 
cate U.S.|'Soviet relations, as the Moscow 
press warned repeatedly last week. But 
as long as the |LJ.S. is contemplating only 
limited and nonlethal resupply of Iran 
—and as long as Iraq relies on Soviet arms 
— Admiimtration officials are reasonably 
confident that Ithe U.S. can remain tech- 
• |, I 



U5. Air Force ftying ambulance standing by in West Germany 


nically neutral and that the Kremlin will 
limit its response to finger-wagging ed- 
itorials and propaganda. 

In the end, the most troublesome as- 
pect of the hostage crisis is the way it has 
obtruded on American presidential pol- 
itics. When the Carter Administration’s 
handling of Iran is stripped of ail its dis- 
claimers, the conclusion is starkly un- 
avoidable that one of the dominant goals 
of U.S. policy during an extremely dan- 
gerous war has b^ to get the hostages 
out before Election I^y. That conclusion 
stands even if Carter is given the benefit 
of the doubt for having the most humane 
motives along with his transparently po- 
litical ones. Carter and Reagan muted 
their references to the hostages on the hus- 
tings last week, but aides to both candi- 
dates were edgy. The Reagan camp feared 
a boost for Carter if the hostages were re- 
leased, while the President’s men feared 
a backlash against the Administration for 
its concessions to Iran even if the hos- 
tages were freed. 

The UJ^ has been living 
with a national humiliation 
since the day the hostages were 
seized. It would be compound- 
ed if, a year later, the results 
of the voting in the U.S, pres- 1 
idential elections were to de- 
pend to any significant degree 
on a vote, or even the pros- 
pect of a vote, by the fanat- 
ically anti-American Majlis 
6,500 miles away. The exact 
impact of Iran’s blackmail on 
the UJS. political process may 
be as difficult to assess alter 
Nov. 4 as it was to predict be- 
fore, but the humiliation is no 
less acute. — By Strobe TcHbon. 
Report^ by Gregory H, Wler- 
zynski/Washmgton 


I 
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•• !#■• 

•Binda Browa' narrowed her v 
f eye» and said the .^erlctm hos- 
/tag^ ln Iran are. ;.^urderers aiid 
£^sti»yers^§||i^.Vir 
r^.VMs; Bro^im;;- 27 i;?arrtved In Cln-f* 
* clnnati Tue^ay.;alter retimilng/ 
f from Iran on her^way to her home 
’ in Sah Francisco, Calif/, ; 

1 1 , SHE LEFT: her 4 -year-bld 
i| daughter wl& friends^ packed hea , 
F; bags,' and went to Iran.for three < 
'tinonths, spending three weeks of 
'‘thattimetn lalL : : . . ~ 


Affiliated with the Committee 
to Support the Iranian Revolu- 
tion, Ma Brown said her visit in 
Iran convinced her that Ameri- 
cans are ‘‘concerned but con- 
fused” about the hostage situa- 
tion. V,-;;';..!;;/,:-.: 1 ; 1- 

; ‘‘Who are the hostages? They 
have nothing, to do with me,’* she 
said-. “Most of. them are I high- 
ranking SX&i^aMielSIsr The CIA 
has never^and. never will, |repre- J 
sent the best interests of the ’’ 
American people. Thely aiie 
murderers and destroyers-j-these 


.■•.are-thehostagea”..' i... 

MS;:Browh, who will hir het 
views on the Iranlanhituatton in 
a speech this .Saturday at Tange- 
man University-Center atUnlver- 
' sity^pt Cincinnati, said she sup> 
porta the students who took over 
the embassy in Tehran, almost a 

yes^ago..' . 'SH 

She said members of the CIA: 
working at the embassy were 
plotting to stop the growing revo- 
■ lutlon in Iran after the Shah had 
‘ beenpusted..- 

" :^>^;BR0 WN AR RIVE ij in Iran f 

in April, the day ^ter eight se^- 
icemen were killed in a helicopter 
crash during the United- States’ 
aborted attempt to free the hos- 

-.tagps; - .. V. •>■.■ , 

. “I was arrested on my way 
back from Kurdestan,” she said, 
“by antl-revolutlona^- elements, 
in the government.” . , > 

- She stayed-ln a prison near 
Tehran for three weeks before 
being released and later permit-, 
ted to leave the country. She- was 
nothanned.;,a : . i jt_‘ 
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ByNyewusiAskart 

■ vr(The following is an interview 
with Laura Brown, 'who spent three 
months ip Iran, including three 
w<5eks in an Ir aniah jaao 
_ ’ PP^*>^<^-'‘How dnd why ^ 
become personaify involved with the- 

Inn5ituation?f}:^^i,:p<-’--:vj4ri^f^i:v:=i 

^ got 'Involved 

. Iran, sitaadon-last November, when 
. Iran, took^the hostages and kicked 
the U.S. 6uLvThere;was a tremend* 
bus amoimt of racist hysterial war 
budding coming ; out of the 
American >:press about Iran; It 
brought niaiiy people forward 'to 
find out what was r^y happening 
with the Iranian revolution. 1 took a 
Sreat - chance 'as ■ an American 
representative going to Iran to sup- 
port the revolution and find’ out 

■ ■ about it.- 

. Observer: What were those first 
dayslike? '/■■'j; 

Brown,*’ Weil, they were prrtty 
confusing. J went tojthe U.S. Em^ 

,• bassy, a 27:^e compound that Wb 
Iranians view as ap symbol of the 
, past 27 years of U.S.. domination of 
: Iran. Once- inside^; it wasS Iike 
walking through a: science fiction 
story . There iwps sophisticated 
f communications equipment with 
direct link-ups ta satellites,? 
computers, code room and vaults 
full of CIA documents. In othier 
words, the Iram’ans students holding 
the hosuges gave me a first hand 
account of information that had 
;been denied the Western press. asIJs; 

^ For example, there arc Chinese 
Americ an CIA ag ents ope rating in 
Iran, disguised as Chinese from the 
j Mainland. ' They have" Chinese 
passports^ identifications, the whole 
works, jret these are people from 
places like:,Washington, D.C:^ 

: Calif ornia .j and other. ci ties.Viin ^ 
America., The ; Iranians are- yeryi 
aware of :this ;«Chintse connect 

■ - Approved For Release 


Ol^ervsr: What were the reac- 
tions of the Iranian government to 
youi^resenceinlran?^^^: 

Brown: Very supportive. I -was 
able to ptfsonsdiy meet with several 


high j lranian officials within the 


IramM government; For example; I 
was given an exclusive interview 
with Bani Sadr, a meeting with San- 
; jabi^jfordgn advisor to Bani Sadr 
■ and oi^gs. = ■ . 
pbseryeh How did^^']jr^ 
come^^abdiiidhdwhy^^ 

Brown:! I visited Kurdestan^ 
which is the storm center of the 
revolution. While there, I became 
involyed j with the v people and 
every^y was a whirlwind of non- 
stop political discussion and ac- 
. tivity^? I talked with Peshmergas 
which m^s literally,. ‘‘those ready, 
to diejfbrytheir freedom**;, who were 
the front line fighters in this war; 
UponI leaying Kurdestan, I was 
arrested by trained Savak agents 
and s^t toj prison for being in Kur- 
destan and for alledgedly being a 
U.S. spy. I , was really cau^t up in a 
complicated power struggle in Iran 
and arrestyd by forces with close 
relations with the U.S. government 
as a means to end my ^iti 
Obse^er.y What are . the Iranians^ 
feeling. } toward ihe^ American 
hostages?^^?MK'::%Mi¥'M^§>'^ -y., •' 
Brow«.v The Iranians pretty much 
know that not all the 50 hostages'ar^ 
spies; Tjh^ ^ow which ones are big 
spies and which ones-aren*t. ' ' ^ .■ 
Obsener:\When do you think the 
hostage irisis wilibe resolved? 


Brown: L don’t see how the 


hostagi^ c^sis will be resolved until 
the intmafional crisis is fesplv^. 
Many jpebple talk about the 
hostages, btit what they’re talking 
about is U jS . imperialism . One 
thing the Iranians said was, hey 
loo.lci. w^ye neyeir had anything but 


good feelings toward the American j 
people. They now have a sense of j 
disappointment. The media in the 
U.S. is unbelievable in coming out 
'vllh their racist nonesense about; 


Iran. 


Observer: What was the Iranian 
reaction to the U.S. Abortive rescue 
attempt? ■■-'■■-'iv.";;-.;-----:;'-;:,-,; ■. 

Brown: Very interesting. The first 
reaction was, “We don’t know if 
the fitting is to take place in the 
morning: or. the; afternoon. - The 
failed rescue attempt was first an- 
nounced through use of a- warning 
siren, which is normally used to 
signal war. When the Iranians heard 
the siren, they prepared themselves 
for war. There was no doubt on the 
part of the Iranians, that if the U. S. 
so much -as took one step into 
[ Tehran; a full-sc^e war would have 
taken place. ■ ^ 

Observer: Do you 'think thk 
people of Iran are moving in the 
: right direction, from your viewpoint ' 
as onpbn^erf^^^’^:^ 

Brown: Yes. I don’t think the^ 
were doing that before.; At this! 

the reactionary, right, 
which is supported by^the U.S. ia 
defaulting power. Its a very big con- 
tradiction for the U.S.. because they 
deny it. The . fact that you hear of 
men being shot, of women being put 
in prison...you hear these things and 
hoii t realize that the people who are- 
responsible, are U.S. backed. These 
are the people who wanted to bring 
the Shah back, or put in a Shah like 
regime.. 

The revolution in Iran, is whole.’ 
The people are extremely political 
tttmded. They see themselves as part 
.pi a whole world process whereby ? 
people are going to rue iip to throw 1 
off bonds of oppression. . [l 
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An exampl^bf this is:, .when the-i. 
Miami rebellion happened; there 
were thousands o£ Iranians in the« 
streets' in support of the Blacks in^ 
Mianu.The moment the news hit; 
the Iranian press, Iranians took to^ 
,the street. People talked to me 
about Ae situation and expressed^ 
their support for the Blacks struggle 
for« justice in ’the U.S. One of the 
a m azing things is, yott can walk| 
down certain streets in Tehran, and 
see biff postersfof men like Malcom 
X, Martin Luther Kingsretc. Before| 
f going to I^, I didn|t know of these 
thing s Qr''^s Twel bftbolitical awar- 
heSsyainbng'ithe .Iranian people 
aboutMhe: Black^^'struggle/'inl 
. Amenca:^^j.^- 

. Observ er: W ha t was y our im’ 
pression ' of the Ramsey Clark 
episode in Iran? . ' V; i • r'f ..f 
. ^Bmwn: My feeling is that the con*’ 
fe^Sfew was pretty clear on the fact' 
that he was.there representing thb j 

.Observer: Would you explain 
« what conference you are talking 

Browiii: Yes. It was a conference 


to investigate U.S. crimes in Iran. 
Anyway, ;.the Irwian people knew 
he was there repraenting the CIA, 
and had nOr interest in; supporting 
the Iranian .revolution and never 
had.' He was just representing a difr 


ferent style^bf approach to the 
situation/’r^ ?His I speech was 
something.' r was present and it’s 
too bad ev^one in Arneri^ dito’t , 


get to hear it. He did an excellent 
job of manipulation. \ ; 

Observer: What are some of the 
things we didn't hear? - 

Brown: What his line was, that \ 
the U. S. had made some goofs, that ' 
it was just a matter of mistakes as if ; 
opposed to realizing that it was a 
concentrated policy, that the U.S. 

. has been doing for forty' years all 
over the world. It’s no different. \ 

. from Chile or anywhere rise; , 

He said, ’’Well, the U.S. made 
some goofs,” and he began crying 
real tears for the Iranian people. But 
you see, the Iranian people, are not 
hardly interested in tears. Some felt- 
' sorry for him. I didn’t...not one bit; 
.I’m inspired by the man who feels I 
pride, Clark didn’t show anyj . - ^ 
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ARTXCijiu APi* t 

021 FAGS 


TIME 

lOlNovember 1980 


The Spook pn the Left 


Defending the liberdlism: of the CIA 


T he Jekyii and Hyde of Uie CIA. That 
was what many people said about 
Cord Meyer when it was revealed in the 
late 1960s that he was in charge of covert- 
ly fin a nci ng American stuctots who at- 
tended rallies abroad. How, his critics 
fsked, could one of the natum's m^ ded- 
icated liberals end up manipulating 
American youth? Easy enough, ^plains 
Meyer, now 60, in Facing Rmiity (l^rpcr 
& Row; S15.99. an absorbing, bdanced 
account of his life and the agency he 
serv^ for 26 years. His liberal values and 
his vision of one world under a rule of law 
are perfectly compadbie with the of 
the ci^ The agracy went astray, he says, 
when it i^ored its Uberal puiposea 
In his first idealistic venture, the 
youthful Meyer's career came close to be- 
mg cut short. As a Marine lieutenant in 
Guam in World War H, he lost his left 
eye to a Japanese grenade. !/Uter{his re- 
covery, Meyer searched forj a career in 
which he could “do ail that is in my 
power to make the future fcir which pii« 
comrades] died an improverneat upon the 
past.’’ He first joined the U.S. delation 
involved in setting up the United Nations, 
but was disillusion^ when| nations re- 
fused to surrender any sovereignty. Then 
he tried to build support for supranational 
control of nuclear arms by becoming pres- 
ident of the United World Fecieralists. He 
was introduced to strong-arm’ Communist 
tactics when he helped form the lAmer- 
icaa Veterans Com^ttee. His eSbn to 
block a KGB takeover taughtj him t^never 
to^ underestimate the strength of a disci- 
plined Communist minority.”i But liis vic- 
tory also persuaded him that “Commu- 
nists can be outorgaoized and ot^oted 
without dismantling the democratic free- 
doms and rights of our society.” I 


1 


I n 1951, during the Korean War, Meyer 
joined the CIA, whose director, [Allen 
Dulles, welcomed talent of considerable 
ideologicai variety and then protect his 
employees from the Red-b^hing of Joe 
McCarthy. That was fortunate for Meyer 
beca u se he was soon accused of being a 
Communist agent by people whose* iden- 
tity he never learned. He was temporarily 
suspended from the ciA, but he wasieven- 
tually cleared and rose to become direc- 
tor of covert operations or,l as it was 
, known to its critics, “dirty tricicK” ! 

, For Meyer, dirty tricks consisted 
mostly of secr^y fiinding denuxaatic, 

1 largely left-of-center groups in W«tem 
I Europe and elsewhere who w^e opixjsed 
I by organizations financed by] the Soviet 
I Union. With White House backing, iMey- 
I er provided cash for the National Student 
; Association, which was greatly! outgunned 
I by Soviet-backed student groups at hig h- 
I ly publicized youth festivals in Europe. 
Meyer insists that, the oa new tried to 
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licly knowi^ he w^ attacked by the right 
for promoting a liberal organization and 
by the left for supposedly corrupting col- 
lege students. The effon was worth it, con- 
tends Meyer, because the vigorous defense 
of democratic values by the American stu- 
dwts discouraged the Soviets from orga- 
nizing any more propagandistic festivals. 

Meyer is just as clear on what con- 
stitutes unacceptable CIA behavior and 
cites President Nixon’s decision in 1970 
to try to prevent Marxist Salvador Allen- ' 
de from becoming Chile’s elected Pres-i 
ident The CIA opposed the operation, but 
was ordered by the White House to goi 
ahead anyway. The plan failed and, ini 
the process, the Chilean military en- 1 
couraged to violate its traditional respect 
for constitutional democracy. Even more 
offensive, says Meyer, was the effort un- 
dertaken by the Kennedy brothers to as- 



Meym a case for ^dirty tricks'* 


sassinate Fidel Castro. Though Meyer was 
not aware of the project at the time, he as- 
serts that the CU should have flatly re- 
fused to participate. “This was one 
in which resignation was preferable to dis- 
ciplined obedience.” 

^rced into retirement by the Carter 
Administration, which wanted to de- 
emphasize covert operations, Meyer 
maintains that such actions are needed 
more than ever to combat an increasingly 
adventuresome Soviet policy. Contrary to 
conventional thinking, says Meyer, the 
more the Soviet economy liters, the more 
likely are its leaders to embark on over- 
seas moves to cover up their domestic fail- 
ures. He cites Nicaragua in 1979 as an 
area where timely OA assistance to mod- . 
crate forces opposing Dictator Anastasio 
Somoza might have prevented the Cuban- 
backed Sandinistas from seizing power. 
Writes Meyen“So long as the Soviets re- 
main committed to continuing massive in- 
tervention, the policy of nonintervention 

in the internal affrirs of other 
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A.KIiCLii AfFlAiiAS 
OJ) pkG.2 .^i2 - 



TlilE B'pSTON GLOBE 
November 1980 



OMiainis 


k2S< 


PpSS^jBiiftlAN' BERGER 

^ time - when- ^cK^idefft^thetranyraq 
ll^j^i^UnUi^^tat^foKxbnspIili^^ 
5tB'e:pfctoter l^febf 

I^dd^ feature ai£ in teiyi w wit hv^a^ former 
iop^tiy®., j. Wilb^^ HlsS reveia tlpns ; 

:at^t ^©rlcari cover^^tlbn^irv the M 

decades could be r^d/as a partial cdn-J 
ffiglation of the paranoid suspicibiisi 

©?g|g^’3jdi^lcsure3;^iridjuded^b . 

ejKr^ta^ve^cbvert aldi’^ 

: d^.t §ainafe AM to organize]- a coup ^ 

cj^taMii;S^a;. a^assinatlonjschem^r ^ 
ii%QSl!^bnt:|4n Lebarion's;' civil war; and a; Secrete 
: (^l with Israel to allow ^eJferaells to develop a nu-: 

■; to. f W<a' 



: ^jcieJwUndjls the., author ^ bdok released last i 
4i33^I^tItled:**Ropes of Saridf America's ;Fallu^^ in’^ 
tlttj^ddle EastJ-y3He>to^ monthly^ that; air 
co^d notpr^w theCIAiiis^: 

l^fegSvera^^nted. tatfti^ag^^^ 
i^^&6fr>?tookUhb^oppbtHanity td delay the^ 
EJ^lM:^e:?i950s; BwlM^sald^^ had: b^ni* *bri:* 

l^i'lJo^^eCIA frtm itea^td^ 
tj^Si^te.Depaitoehitand:the;pefeni^ 
fp*e-^rs;. he ^fd^Hewas'form^e^^^ 
A54rrauUe3^:*mata;*jrcpi^ 

J^: gveland explained toe CIA^ approa^^^^ 
aS^n aftermat jr theageni^ 'ri»tbring:; 

ahahj to; powarMif ^ 

S caUon that the GL^ bbuldbh^ gbyernnieilisn 

direct nattohaidif^ra^fi^irbre^ he? 

ik^ithbu^ theC^ had'nbt Invblybb In t^e' 


flandrrecaUed; "We al^ed:^ Arab loader; M 
en- It' became cle^ .Uiat Nas^r was the inan.;be: 
hffid ?^he=^odupi^Kbrmi^Fahi:nRoose^ 
dSnatlvtf, who had organized the shah*s retuxm) 
funded hiM He waa dTnatoial Arab\leader;^ 
^J^.thbugbtlhe wouldf be tractable. Blit hettymed ^ 
to haye spine: ideas of his own.” ^ 


^Evelahd; whb aaid^h^^^^^^ ii> charge of thM 
M&east for the sec.retary of defense s office at the | 
tC^e. said there was general consensus' against 
western military aid to regional governments: **The 
f?§lng was that you don’t make peace by arming 
^p^*V he explained. “Egypt was a separate case. 

because of the huge British base at Suez.. 
E^t^anted the 80.000 British troops out. In re- 
for; E^fs agreeing*^ that the Brltlslt would be^ 
j to return in the event of war. President Elsen-i 
yer made an. unprecede^ to grants 

^^it^ aidi tq the Egyptian army. This-was a cou-^ 
^gebus act because the IsraeU lobby was yery.much 
^Igpnsb lt»:,but it yras/top-secret:* in 

^ine^ until we could get thrp^h aU the fonnali- 
'^Ir* authorized to make $3 million In 

P t funds available to himr This.iwas for the pur-^ 
of unifonns,.cars. etc., to his off leers loy-: 

ito (we ^ soine~.^^i; equipment out- 

.■ ^ 1 ¥•' Si'.;' ^ ^ 

a Eveland* made’ it dear: he regard^ toe^^fe 
h^ actual payoff as an Instance pf how the CIA's 
|Cfle*bf arrogant bravado: affeetbd US policy, and 
pShaps also the course ofV hlstory^ilTf it had been 
^'^dled properly.” he said; “there w have 
|n;.a fouPup. But.MIles Copeland.’ who was in 
|ir|^ of this.'^was one of Klin's acolytes^He gave a 
. , 3tcase cbntalriihg $3 million to one of Nasser’s as^i^ 

;;^anfe with a message that ‘this for Gamal.’ 

^keser was Insulted because h^^^^ it was a 

J P^sohal bribe. But he didn’t waiit to give the mon- 
i ^backi so he built a massive monument — it be- 
^oe a- television tower ^ opposite the, Nile Hilton! 
^el: It Is cpmmonlyjreferred to asr’Rooseyelt’s erec- 

: :f-V •.;• ••■• • f , i.. 

A few. years! later. ■ in! ‘the posf^uez- period of 
57-58, Eveland recounted; “a nuinber of different 
|ns^ were developed to remoye^Nas^^ 

'^anese- the Iraqis and toe Jordaiilanb: ware in- 
y^ed with usi and to:a limited extehtthe SaudiSi 
^ toe other hand, the! CIA dealt unilate^Iy with:!! 

a Mossad (Israel’s sebret service) and the Britishf 
French were also OMrdlnating Jwitolus * V .! 

* !^l®“^^^^toeseacUviUes were, fpundednn nothing: 
f toe rash conclusions of. t^^^^ 

i^retaiyrof ;State^:ybhn : Fostet:y^^ aiid^hid 
! )OTtt;^:AlIenr Dulles.^;whb ^s in charge of the ClAf 
7 J^j^elahd;. rolled!; to^ 

^'^^gn|rom 7a;!^suaV stateiteht 7by^ 

: Duiles} brothers inisirite|^reted. He had ^ 

^^this^rob^ 

^ we should irnproye re^^ Nasser. 

■ ^ ‘ once "Elsenhower.: foimd! oiiti ‘assassinations, 
v;^uh3 were being fielded, hebxplalned; toat: he hadJ 

« . wanted ^0:1611 Nassen’^^iji 

iAnqtoer aftereffect of the I9^:Suc^^ 
dIng;to Eveland. was a covert bargain betweerij 
United States and Israel. “Qne.of the condlUons j 
v ^:toe IsraeU* withdrawal fro was^ 

^:arrangeme:nt ‘.between the US and faraeh a very 
'^‘ione. Wb would assisCbr at ii^tiw 


gUielracquii^gjunUcle^,caf»blllty and then not 
jmit^thaCw^lwrerfraware'of 
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^• Eveland Unked'r this arrangement to the CIA's 
working .relationship with the Mossad. al- 
t^ugh he pointed out that "the connecUon Is less 
since the mid-’70s. when former CIA chief Bill 
C31by fired James Angleton (head of CIA counterin- 
telligence) or forced him to resign. Angleton was the 
^n ^feith Mossad. It (the connection) certainly still 
and I was told In 1959 by Allen Dulles that it 
^bing to be expanded. I said- that this seems to 
like putting a mouse in charge of cheese. Israeli 
^^po^.-about Communist or nationalist penetrar 
'^n in Arab states would be biased." , 

Summarizing the lessons of his experience. Eve- 
Jifiid said. "I’m not anti-CIA: I think we need a 
’^or^ aA» BuM thlnk most of Its members ought 
:^bean Washington arid few ovet^s." Explaining 
'' hadhe-meant.by^'America's failure iri the Middle 
ist.i; Eyeland-told the;Arab.magazlne;;"WeIooked 
thdansk as a source of oil and a platform, for (nlllt 
ry bases.; Those were our .first, two. prlprltiesr^A 
{fiM-was the aspifatioh^bf the people. If we put 
p&pfefirst. and the oiV.secbnd;,th^ .we 
‘vSed the .otoer;-the mllltaiy ;bases..";'';fi:;;.:^^^ 


/ 
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iSnWgpER^l^QUjEUR 

: BlracimghBtora:^^ 

Jmtoricd analysisraman who j 
^sery^ the CIA wth distincmphi . 
tor|26 years prov<^ 
look, at the agenq^s goals and j- 
fx^lidesiiuccesses andfailures in ^ 
therpast three ddades. Cor& • > 
Meyer le-traces his own coloiful^ 
carwr— as the wounded veteran 
who became the first Presid^t of 
United Wbrid Federalist tlie 
inte^geiicig diffinal who became .; 
the target of MeQulhyite aonisa* 
doi^and provides unprece- 1 
denied insideaccdunts of tlie 7 1 
fac& behind the headlines: the ' > 
CIA’s real role in Chile, how it I" 
attempted;to avoid invoiveineht : 
in Watergate, how the-KGB’s -> ■ 


' y -7^"'" 7.-^ 

-■^irite^tibnai network functions, ■ t • 
7hdw it outmaneuvered the U.S.in 7« 
i^goia, arid rnuch more:“Any- 
One interest^ in the real world of 7 : 
' intelligence should not fail to read: . - 
this fact-packed book” " • 

::?v ..c- 7 

' autdbib^phy it is moving, " 

ashistory illuminating, as assess- ^ 

m^t alarming, and as advocacyf ~ -f. 
; convincing. It deserves to be read l 

; carefully.” - 

: --SAMUEL R HUNTINGTON,?.; 

' Director; Harvard University ' ' 

• ; 7 , Center for International A ffairs ' 

- “Must readins for every serious ' J 
student of toda)^ worid sitUatioh.”' 

nitze'" 4 
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DEPENDENT (ANDERSON, S.C.) 


THE IN 
15 October 1980 








: -■ By Tony Kiss' i‘4' 

-staff Writer- ? -i’;" 

Jack M aury ’ never plann^ to be ai pror 
'fessional spy . 4:^ h ' r - 

“1 was a Iaw*yer who^ was in the Marines ,*: 
during: World War h& said.>-“r.was:^.y 
assigned to Russian intelligence. . , „.*V£ r ' #i' 
r >*When I came back; home, they ; were 
starting the CIA and I joined. V v. *: / * - - : - 
\ Maury/spent 28 years with the agency — , 
19 of them as a cloak:and-dagger spy . 

He: was given a cover: toj distribute sup- ' 
pit^’ to the. Soviets;^ given an ; ; 

assignment: to gather as "much informat 
tipn pn the U.S.S.R: as possible. . 

* Maury retired from the CIA in 1974 and , 
today is a writer, lecturer ind a consulUnt , 
tothePentagon. * 

- '^esday, he was in Anderson to speak to 
tlie Metropolitan Dinner Club. ' . : ' ; 

:t‘*I was a charter member of the CIA.~ ^ 
ine of the first agents to join,'" the white- * 
^ 3 ired former spy said. **We all had these . 

Imantic ideas about spying. We were 
..laive, but terribly enthusiastic./’ 

. Now,. Maury said;., the CIA is different.:;:. 
Agents have lost their enthusiasm. . : : r; 

^;‘It*s a lot more relaxed and informal,’’ 
he said.“They are a lot more bureaucratic/ . 
...butprofessional today.’.* | 

Maury’s CIA cover was . to dole biit 
military and civilian supplies' to the Rus- 
siai^, through the. , Lend-Lea^^ program^ 




. Itv was a full-time job," he said. "A 
cover is no good junless it is for real. But I . 
moonlighted as an intelligence officer.!’ 
|i//He was locked] up and questioned, a few 
times by the Soviets.^ p - v ; . . 

-^“They knew we. had some intelligence 
connections," he' ’said.] "I never felt 1 was 
in great danger. ■ 

1;' "But. I got nervous a few times. The 
danger is something you always have in 
the back of your bead," i ^ : V . 

Maury dislikes] CIA agents who leave the 
agency, write a book and reveal classified 
information. : 4 4-; . 4 4- 

^ ' "It’s a serious problem," he said, recall- 
ing a fellow agent who was assassinated in 
Greece after papers * there revealed his 

Jdentity in a story ^ z 

^ - “There is no legal recourse against these 
people," he said] “Moist of them are guys 
who wanted to run the ^ow. 

' “They ran.into]probljems, left the agency 
and then, just for spite, decided to go 
public." [ j : 

CIA’s image has been 
years, Maury insists it is 


Although the 
tainted in recent] 
needed. 


“When you are no longer the biggest kid 
bn the block, like] the IT.S., you have to rely 
bn wits to make up for] lack of muscle," he 
explained. “Witbout the CIA, this coun^ 
is like a blind giant, stumbling in a mine 
field." ^ 



1 . / 
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C!s 



THE MIDDLE I EAST 
October 1930 

I I 






>^ilbur (Bill) Eueland is i^e mostmc^ 


operative to. "go public’-) writing d 
Agency. Eueldnd was for five years 


f>6d}i while with . the- 
the\late CIA 


Director Allen <Dulles’s main representativein ^ 


Middle East m the 1950.<f. ' 




scrapping the i^pok oTpublishingdf^Epeland 
Mohert Manning in an exclusive iniefvieiBti. 

.V ' ! . . '• V: i' '• I 





Manning: Why did the CIA try to block 
publication of this book? ; . • f v 

Eveland: Fd say embarrassment, but of 
couise, security is the reason that they give. 
But Fd like to correct you. Blocl^g the 
. b<»k is not quite the right expression; I 
think -they took the opportunity to delay the 
book, which is one of the results of the 
Snepp decision. (This required former CIA 
officer Frank Snepp to txim over all the 
profits from his book)../ - \f.- . . 

. : *I went to the CIA voluntarily, and in- 
structed my publisher to send them the 
book or the last portion of it, but they wrote 
to me a letter saying theyl refused to review 

• • -L ■ * 

O Review copies of the galleys had been 
circulated. Surely thej CIA had suf- 
ficient intelligence to know that? . 

O The . manuscript was . completed in 
September 1979 and the publishers dis- 
tribute 16,000 copies of their catalogue an- 
nouncing its publication in Novepaber. The 
New York Times mentioned it as a fbrthco- 
niing book in January. Biit when I brought 
it to their attention on the 29 February the 
(HA said they didn’t know about it. If they 
are that badly informed we* are in trouble. : - 
D You didn’t work directly for - the 
Agency but were at different times '*on 
loan” from the White House, * State 
Department or Defence Department. Is 
thistypical? ' -I--:'-' 

O No, it isn’t. AftCT Jolm Foster Dulles 
(former^ Secretary of State) died, there was 
no possibility of this ever happening again. 
The close relationship between John Foster 
and his brother Allen (OAf chief) had made 
my assignments possible. 1 had a job that 
should not exist: ‘ ( 

□ You say that, after the 1952 coup in 
Egypt, Allen Dulles aud|Kim J^sevelt 
supported Nasser and provided covert 
'aid. ; . 

O Allen DuUeis was not j happy ► putting 
together forecasta — he wastan operator and 
he knew the MidjdJe East. He had this great 
OSS (the CL^’s ; predecesepr) background, ] 


but couldn’t get put in the field. However, 
he did have Kermit (Kim) Roosevelt, who 
was a prominent I Ivy League man fipm a 
good family! but didn’t know much about 
file Middle I East J He was an extension of 
Dulles’s per^ality. r-t- r - r - : 

■ When they managed to bring the Shah 
back in the 19509 |after they goofed so badly 
that he had jto flee, this was taken as an in- 
dication: that - the CIA could change 
governments and | direct national affairs in 
foreign countries. | . jh:- r. . . . a - 

Just before that. King Farouq hiad been 
overthrown in Egypt - an event in which the 
CIA was not involved. We needed an Arab 
l^der,. and when it became clear that 
Nasser was ffie |man . behind the. coup, 
Roosevelt befriended him. He was a natural 
Arab leader jand they thought he. would be 
toctable. But he jtumed.out to have some 
ideas of his ojsvn. | ;^v . V : 7 iv ^ • :: v;. 

O Could -you elaborate on CIA covert 
aid to Nasser? ' ‘ 

O I was in the Sec^ta^ of Defence’s office 
in charge of (the Middle. East at the time. 
Military aid to Middle East states was 
something we were trying to prevent the 
British, French and ourselves from getting 
involved in. The. filing was that you don’t 
make peace by arming people. So we had a 
French, British and American, grouping 
which tried to control the levels of arms; , • 

•. Egypt was a ^{jarate case, however, 
because of the huge British base at. Suez. 
Egypt wanted the ^,000 British troops out. 
In return for its agreeing that the British 
would be able to return in the event of war. 
President Eisenhower made., an un- 
{Hecedented decision to grant military aid to- 
the Egyptian army. This was a courageous, 
act be^u^ the Israeli lobby was very much 
against it^ biit it was top-secretl r a 
T o keep Nasser in business until we could 
get through ail the formalities^ ^e CIA was 
authorised to make $3. million in covert 
funds available toj him. This was for the 
purchase of uWprms, cars, etc.; to keep his 
officers loyal (until [we could get some real 


• -(• 


.equipmentoutthere^:-:^^^; ^ 

□ But didn’t Nasser, take the money 

almost as a joke? -t 

O This again is part' of how the CJA handles 
things. If it^had .been handled .properly,* 
there wouldn’t- have . been*^ foul-up.. But j 
Miles Copeland,' who was in charge of this, i 
was , one . of Kim’s acolytes.. He gave,, a: 
suitcase containing $3 -millipn* to -one - of .: 
Nasser’s assistants, with a message that,' 
'.‘this was for Gamal’.’. Nasser was insulted | ' 
because he thought it was a personal bribed! 

- But he didn’t want to give the money back, I 
so he built a massive monument— it became! 
a television tower -opposite the Nile HilUmi 
hotel. It is commonly referred to .as; 
"Roosevelt’s erection- ’..T-:- 
a You portray the Dulles brothers “asj 
seeing the- hand of. the. USSR in every 
event. How did their, views of, Nasser; 
change so quickly?;^,;:^*^ ,^^^ ,r . 

O. You should distingui^. between the two ^ 
Dulles brothere. John Foster had the ideas;^ 
and formulated polides..He would often say' 
to AUeni for, * example; '1. have a -bad .am- : 
bassador out there; can’t your bc^’s (QEA) do ! 
somethmg .about; it?'^:^^Fost^^ -sense-; of 
morality. ? permitt^.];. no; .grey .-.areas. .Iff ; 
something wasn’t the way!^. he liked, it wiuij 
Communist. Either you^yrere pro- Western ; 
and willing to join us in an alliance or you ; 

were on the Soviet aide.-.T-H-'i^':^-*- •: * — 

■*■- . The neutrality -which' emerged from the 
Bandung • conference' in this period was ! 
anathema to him. He felt sorry for countries ■ 
which didn’t realise that the Russian 
would grab them if they didn’t stay with us.i 

Ithinkoneofthe things that triggered it was! ' 
Nasser’s decision' to recognise Communist ; 
China. There was a series of things like this ' 
which caused Foster- Dulles to be dis-- 
enchanted with Nasser. . . , j 

□ What about the coup in Syria' that' 

you helped to organise? I 

O.Whidione? ' . ! 

□ Inthemid-I950s« - ; i 

O I presume you .mean the -one I was in- 
volved in involuntarily. That was a trap that " 
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Kermit Rcoeevelt, Alien Dulles and John 
Fodter Dulles were persuaded to fall into by 
British Premier Anthony Eden. The British 
were convinced that Nasaer had become a 
“Hitler on the Nile” and had to be removed 
atallccets. ‘ 

They knew the US Government would 
oppose any operation, particularly a 
military one, to overthrow the Government. 
So to ivert us and ensxire that our hands 
were also dirty, the British induced the CIA 
to plan a coup in Syria. We had a good em- 
bassy, but the CIA station was very low- 
leyel with very few contacts. 

I had been sent oat to develop high-level 
contacts, and when the possibility of a coup 
came up I was the man that they turned to. 
But I never felt it could succeed. 

I got a cable telling me to take the money 
over the hill (from Beirut to Damascus) to a 
man (Ilyan) who was to be the new leader of 
Syria. The coup was timed (even delayed) to 
coincide with Israers attack on the Suez 
Canal. Fortunately, the* man with whom I 
had been dealing listened c to the radio. He- 
quickly drove to Beirut and accused me of 
treachery. . * v: 

□ Did the top-level CIA leaders know 

this or were they doublecrossed by the 
British and French? ‘ * 

O I would say it was naivete rather than a 
doublecrosa. It was just good planning. If I 
were British I probably would have done the 
same thing. ’ * ■ ’ . ‘ ' * - 

O Was there a lot of tension between 
British, French and US intelligence? 

O We would not subscribe to the British 
contention that Iraq was the • only cor- 
nerstone to be present for the West and 
that Nasser had to be done away with at all 
■ costs. This was partly because the CIA had 
been so heavily involved with Nasser. 

O Didn't Allen Dulles change his view 

after the Sue® crisis? ' "V v , 

O Yes, there was a period in 1957-58 when a 
number of different plans were developed to 
remove Nasser, some recruiting friendly 
Arab countries. The Lebanese, lraqis> and 
the Jordanians were involved with us, and to 
a limited extent the Saudis. On the other 
hand, the CIA dealt unOaterally with the 
Mossad and the British and French were 
also co-ordinating with us. a 

■ Our actions sprang^ from a casual stat^ 
meat by Eisenhower- which * the- Dulles 
‘ brodiers misinterpreted. He had said, “We 
ought to get rid of this problem in Egypt,'* 
meaning we should improve relations with 
Nasser. But once Eisenhower found out 
assassination teams were being fielded, he 
explained that he had not wanted , to kill 
r^asser * ' ’ 

□ Why did Eisenhower send the US 
Marines into Lebanon in 1958? 

O This action was triggered by the July 
1958 coup in Iraq. It caught ua totally by 
surprise. Egyptian radio had been encourag- 
ing^e Iraqis to rid of the monarchy and 
the perennial Pime Minister Nuri Said. 
Washington saw it as Communist-inspired, 
and feared it would spread throughout the 

Middle East; 'v - * . n/.* - 


Lebanese President .Camille Chamoun 
had made an official request for ii3 to send 
troops if he called for them. I had taken the 
request to Washington and was returning 
with a refusal when the Iraqi coup occurred. 
We landed troops because of the Iraq coup, 
not because of anything in Lebanon. 

□ What about the 1975-75 civil war. 
Did the CIA, along with Israel, send in 
guns for the Christian right-wing 
militias? 

O The clandestine supply of arms to the 

7 ‘'I am frightened by the 
prospect of KUeinger ever 

^' officially to ait behind 
a desk in Washington” 

Christian right by Israel, with US blessing, 
has been confirmed by the Lebanese. There 
are indications of CIA involvement, and 
that Greece was the CIA staging post. I 
don’t have positive proof of this, but I have 
I talked to people who should Imow, and I 
believe them. : a . - ^ 

□ Several recent books have suggested 
that US intelligence is heavily depen- 
dent bn Israel’s Mossad. How strong is 
the connection? 

O Yes, I mention it in*my book. The con- 
nection is less close since the mid-703 when 
former CIA chief Bill Colby fired James 
Angleton, or induced him to resign. 
Angleton was the man with Mossad. It cer- 
tainly still exists, and I was told in 1959 by 
Allen Dulles that it was going to be ex- 
' panded. I said that this seemed to me like 
putting a mouse in charge of cheese. Israeli 
reports about Communbt or nationalist 
penetration in Arab states would be biased. 

□ Were there any quid pro quos with 
Israel for this? 

O I think US assistance in developing an 
atomic capability was one. 

O' Could you elaborate? 

O Well, one of the conditions for Israeli 
withdrawal from Egypt in 1956 was an 
arrangement between the US and Israel, a 
very secret one. We would assist, or at least 
not interfere, in their acquiring a nuclear 
capability, and then not admit that we were 
awareofit;' ' ' - : . 

□ In the l^ok you portray the Agency 

as having close contacts with oil 
company executives. How far do they 
control US policy? : * 

O In the : 19503 we didn’t have enough 
trained people to staff our embassies and we 
were ju^ burning aware that the area was 
important. The oil companies had large 
numbers of people there. Without formally 
taking part in formulating policy towards 
the Middle East they- were an- influencing 
factor. But I don’t think this has been as 
true since the early 1970s. . 

□ Given the present US commitment to 
Egypt, does , the US have any con- 
tingency plans if Sadat goes? 

Or I agree with the assessment that Sadat is 


not firmly in control I can only hope that 
the US dees have contingency plans. 
position is that only if there is someone 
suitable to replace the regime, and they can 
be put in without the Russians marching in, 
should we go ahead. 

I think W8 put additional burdens on 
Sadat by using his airfields in the Iran 
rescue attempt, manoeuvering troops in 
there and trying to establish bases. Sadat 
has more than he can handle dealing with 
Camp David. • 

□ Is Egypt becoming an open house for 
CIA activities, as Iran was? 

O It wouldn’t surprise me if they beefed up 
their strength there. Lebanon during my 
da>3 was the free port for ail CIA activities in 
the Middle Elast but it b no longer available 
and very few states are. I’m sure if the CIA 
did want to increase its personnel in Egypt it ! 
would be able to do so. • • , , < •; * *. - 1 

□ What effect will the new CIA 

oversight bill have on covert activities? 
The new legislation allows the Presi- 
dent to invoke ‘'national security** ; 
when he sees fit. Couldn’t that apply to 
almost anything? ^ .:;v, ' 

O Certainly it could. Anything that leaves 
ultimate discretion to the President without 
notifying Congress b to my mind a bad 
thing. I think the agency would like that sort ! 
of thing and so would any President. But I • 
don’t think the Ck)ngreas — or the people — ! 
should. ' 

□ Given the present cold war climate, 
couldn’t the agency use this to define 
any given situation toils advantage? 

O It might, but I don’t think that the bill ; 
will be passed, at least before the November ; 
elections. I’m not anti-CIA; I think we need l 
a stronger CIA. But I think most of its : 
members ought to be in Washington, and 
few overseas. I think we ought to be acquir- 
ing the best possible intelligence to put on 
the President’s desk. - - • ■ •"* 

□ Could you comment on Kissinger’s 

role? ‘ • 

O I am frightened hy the prospect of 
Kissinger ever again being allowed officially 
to sit behind a desk b Washington- • - 

□ Your book shows that the US 

operates on the assumption that great i 
men make history and that popular | 
sentiments can be disregarded, \ • . . 

O I will explab what I mean by America’s ! 
failure b the Middle East We looked to the 
area as a source of oil and a platform for 
milit^ bases.-Those were our two first 
priorities. A poor third was the aspiration of 
the people. If we put the people first and the 
oil second then we won’t need the other, the 
military bases/ • • • 

□ It would appear to be in the US in- 

terest to achieve a just and lastbg 
peace taking mto account the needs of 
the Palestinian people. . ... 

O I thbk it would do us all good to study 
the hbtory of the US role b the Middle ^ 
East. Thb bcludes James Earl Carter and 
that man Brzezbski, who until 1953, when 
we conducted the Itmi operation, was livbg 
1 b Poland- - . □ 
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The Spy Who Branched Out 


T he pay phone in a Bethesda, M(L, shop- 
ping center rang right on sch^uie — 
two minutes before 3 p.m., April 5, 1980. 
But FBI agent Michs^ Waguespack did 
not answer it. The ringing itself confirmed 
that the caller was a KGB agent known 
as Igor, actually Vladixnir Popov, the third 
secretary at the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington. Igor tried twice more, then gave 
up. By arrangemmt, he would wait an hour 
and thra di^ again. But he would never 
reach his contact, David H. Barnett, a 
former CIA officer. The day before, 
Waguespack and two other FBI agents had 
completed the last of twelve in- 
terrogations of Barnett, who 
had confessed to selling CIA 
secrets to the Soviet Union. 

The phone connection was 
one of many intriguing glimps- 
es into the real world of spies 
unveiled in a Baltimore Fed- 
eral court last week. Unemo- 
tionally, Barnett pleaded guilty 
toasinglecountof espionage— 
a plea arranged with prosecu- 
tors after he agreed to coop- 
erate in an investigation of the 
damage he caused to national 
security. Further details of the 
secrets Barnett sold the KGB 
for S92,600 will be pr^ented 
in a sealed document to Fed- 
eral District Court Judge 
Frank Kaufman befme Bar- 
nett is sentenced Dec. 8. But 
the prosecutors made public a^ 

23-page “statement of facts" in 
the case, uncontested by Bar- 
nett, that read like a John le 
Carre novel of safe houses, 
dead drops and code names. 

In Debt: As the document 
told the story, Barnett hist made overtures 
to the KGB in Indonesia in 1976. A low- 
level CIA operative for twelve years, he 
left the agency in 1970 and went into 
business in Surabaja — first as an entrepre- 
neur, then an antique dealer and fixity 
as manager of a shrimp plant. But after 
six years he was more, than S100,000 in 
debt to bis employer and desperate. He 
typed out a note, offering his services to 
the KGB for S70,000, 3^ delivered it to 
the Soviet cultural attache in Jakarta. There 
he was introduced to a KGB agent named 
Dmitry who arranged for him to meet with 
other KGB agents in Vienna and paid him 
S23,000 in 5100, 550 and 520 U.S. bills. 

In Vienna; Barnett was taken to a KGB 
“safe house," where he described what he 
knew of CIA operations to three Soviet 
agents for ten Imurs. There and in later 
meednss in Jaka^jL acenrHina iri 

A _ _i ^ _ I _ _ 


employees working under cover, the names 
of seven! Soviet consular officials that 
the CIA hnd hoped to recruit in Surabaja, 
and deta^ of a CIA operation known as 
HA/BRINK— an effort to collect infor- 
mation ^ut weapons and manuals that 
the Soviets supplied to Indonesia in the 
1960s. Tlien Barnett convinced the Soviets 
that he could gfet a job in the United States 
that would give him access to still more 
classified linformation. The agents paid him 
another ^5,000 and told him their chief 
targets ^ere the CIA, the Defense Int^- 
ligence Agency and the Intelligence and 



Barnett: A cat-and-mouse game with Igor, Dmitry and the CIA 


Research 


tjBureau at the State Department 

For the next few months Barnett shuttled 
between Wash^gton and Jakarta, collect- 
ing morej mon^ and lying boldly to his 
KGB contactSw After seeing an old friend 
at State for example, he told Dmitry that 
he had met with a “senior CIA officiaL" 
He failed I to find work in Washington, but 
told the KGB he had landed a job at the 
Intelligence Oversight Board — and the So- 
viets paid the shipping bills for his family 
to move black to the United States. 

Before jleavihg, Barnett was introduced 
to Igor, who was to be his control officer 
in Washington. Igor (later identified as Po- 
pov) toldj Barnett alx)ut two pay phones 
near an Exxon station in suburban Virginia, 
where he| was |to wait for a call about 3 
p.m. on the last Saturday of every month. 
If Barnett had formation to pass on, Igor 


C & O Canal, and place a piece of red 
tape on the side of a nearby phone booth. 

For nine months Igor dialed the pay 
phones and checked for the red tape, but 
Barnett didn't make contact. His appli- 
cation for a job with the House Intelligence 
Committee was rejected, and he feared 
that if he tried for another full-time job 
at the CIA, he would flunk the agency's 
routine liesietector test Finally he landed 
a part-time job at the CIA, teaching es- 
pionage tecl^ques to junior agents. Hop- 
ing for more money, Barnett returned to 
Jakarta and offered to sell the KGB a 
CIA training manual, but the Russians, 
now a bit testy over his failed promises, 
lies and elusive behavior, weren’t inter- 
ested. New arrangements were made to 
contact Igor at a phone booth in the Be- 
thesda Medical Building, at a shopping 
center and at a bowling alley 
in Annandale, Va., and Bar- 
nett agre^ to meet with the 
KGB again in Vienna in April. 
He never made it. On March 
18 FBI agents arrested him in 
his CIA classroom. 

Exposed: How much dam- 
age did Barnett do? The full 
answer, may never be made 
publia He apparently gave the 
Soviets little new information 
after moving to Washington, 
and that may have raised their 
suspicions that he might ac- 
tually be a double agent, thus 
casting doubt on his earlier 
information. If any of the 
30 covert CIA employees he 
named had never before been 
exposed, they would have to 
be reassigned and given new 
covers. If the CIA did recruit 
any of the Soviet prospects, 
their value had been compro- 
mised. The HA/BRINK op- 
eration did uncover valuable 
information that led to coun- 
• termeasures against Soviet 
missiles and ships; thanks to HA/BRINK, 
for instance, the United States knows how 
long Russia’s Whisky-class submarines 
can stay submerged. But Barnett said that 
the Soviets themselves were not very 
impressed with HA/BRJNK, since they 
assumed that any weaponry supplied to 
foreign countries would eventually be an 
open secret. 

Barnett may well have spilled more sen- 
sitive information than the CIA was willing 
to admit in court He spent two years at 
the CIA headquarters in Langley, Va., and 
may have told the KGB details about the 
agency’s inner structure and procedures. 
A full damage report will be contained in 
the secret document Judge Kaufman will 
review, and it will weigh heavily in de- 
termining whether Barnett receives the 
maximum sentence: life imprisonment 
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MbN Holes 

The price o/selling out 

H OW much damage, did former CIA 
Agent David Barnett do when he sold 
out to ^e Soviet KGB? Plenty, CIA and Jus- 
tice Department officials had to admit last 
week when iBamett, 47, pleaded guilty in 
federal couk in Baltimore to one count 
of espionag^ He faces life in prison, but 
will probably get less in return for co- 
operatihg with U.S. officials. 

In| a 25-page statement Bled with the 
court, |Bamett described a series of meet- 
ings with S^et KGB agents in 1976 and 
1977 in which he revealed the identities 
• of as many[ as 30 U.S. agents. The ex- , 
tent to which he co mp r om ised CIA un* 
dercoyer operations was not disclosed, 
but tile agrats expos^ included ""some 
impor^t fjeople,” said one offidaL “All 
this is horrendous.” : / 

B^ett ‘also told the KGB of seven So- 
viet consular officials whom the CIA was 
trying] to recruit m Indonesia, where he 
served, as CIA chief before retiring from 
the agency jin 1970; Half a dozen years 
later, jrunning into financial difficulties 
with iiis import^xport business, he be- 
gan selling [secrets to ; the Soviets, for a 
total of nearly $10(),0<)0. Among other 
thingsivBaniett told the KGB about ah un- 
dercover operation caUed Hii^RiNK,^^^^ 
which] the CTA obtained technical infor- 
mation about Soviet military equipment 
suppU^ to Indonesia, including SA-2 an- 
tiaircraft missiles, Styx naval cruise mis- 
siles and Tu|-16 (Badger) bombem. ^ 

The KGB feigned lack of interest in 
Barnett's information. Nonetheless, it 
extremely valuable because it would help 
them redesi^ tactics and weapons to foil 
coimtefmeasures that had been taken by 
the U^. Ccmcluded the statemmt: 'Tffis 
could makej the U3. more vulnerable to 
these weapi^ sytems” 

Eyentu^y HABR^ and Barnett 
were thoroughly exposed to almost every- 
one except his tluee children. Accord!^ 
to Justice I^partment officials, the chil- 
dren learned that their father was a dou- 
ble agent only by reading last week's 
newspapers] ■ i 
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First CIA ‘Mole*? J : ■ ^ 

Spy Conviction Distloses G 
Massive Security Breach s ? 

Displaying little emotion, save for his tightly 
clasped hands behind his back, David Henry Bar- 
nett pleaded guilty last week in a federal court in 
Baltimore to selling the Soviet KGB the full details 
of a highly successful Central IntelUgence Agency 
operadon;,'^;- - , ^ . 

The first CIA officer in the agency’s’ is-year 
history to be indicted on espionage charges, Bar- 
nrtt admitted to divulging to the Soviets that many 
of the weapons they supplied to Indonesia between 
1959 and 1969 were resold to the CIA. The 47 - 
yeaiMjId Barnett identified for them the Indonesian 
^ent who arranged the resale and the 29 other In- 
donesians who aided him. ' 

7?.^ P“n>ose of the CIA operation, code-named 

HABRINK, was to secure—without the knowl- 
edge of the Indonesians or the Soviets— detailed 
information concerning the Soviet SA -2 surface- 
to-air rmssile system, the Russian Styx naval cruise 
mmile, and the Soviet W-class submarine. “The 
mformation regarding that weaponry,” according 
to the Justice Department’s 25-page “statement of 

record, “has never been 

available from any other source.” • 

^formation pertaining to the KOMAR-class 
guided missile patrol boats, the SVERDLOV-class 
cruiser, and the RIGA-class destroyer was also 
obtained. . ■ >, 15 ., xi.. • 

The crucial impoHsince of this program 
was underscored during/ the Vietnam war 
when HABRINK secured the guidance system 

’ from an SA -2 missile, the same missile used 
so effectively by the North Vietnamese in 
. shooting down American aircraft. As a result 
of ^ning the guidance system, it became 
possible to jam the radio frequencies used to 
direct the missile, thus saving the lives of 

many American bomber crews. 

Barnett compromised HABRINK in 
1976 and 1977, years after the Soviets had stopped 
gn^g aid to Indonesia, his disclosure has Upped 
off the Russians the ^ent of our knowledge of 
the workings of many of the weapons they have 
themselves or have given to their allies. Thus, ^ 
Barnett’s transmission of this top-secret infor- 
mation may very well aUow the Soviets to improve 
tneir weapons to the point where they are virtually 
invulnerable to effective countermeasures we have 
already devised. . . i 


But Barnett compromised much more than just , 
the HABRINK operation, as he detailed other. GIA-'' 
projects and fingered for the KGB covert CIA i 
employes. r ■■■jj 

Barnett w£« employed by tiie CIA in the late ; 
19503 and ’60s as a contract employe and staff 
officer. His primary responsibility involved the 
conduct of clandestine intelligence operations, 
including operations fashioned to collect informa- 
tion on the Soviet Union. 

. : Because of his position, he was given the highest 
kind of clearance. Deciding in 1970 that his 
employment with the. CIA was not sufficiently- 
remunerative, he left, went into business on his 
own,, and, after suffering financial difficulties,-^ 
approached the XGB in 1976 to sell them classified 
information.. ...La: '..i:,:.: »v-s: .-.a 

• Over the course of the next few'yrare, as 
^ : the Justice Department maintained in its ' 

■ - '“statement of facts” on the case't Barnett 
received approximately $92,000 in exchange 
“for telling the KGB about CIA operations 
with which he was familiar, and the identities 
. of nnmerous foreign nationals who at personal 
risk cooperated with the CIA by providing 
- information of value to our nation’s security. ^ 

^ ' - ' ■ 

‘In addition, he furnished the true identities of 
CIA covert employes, and the identities of persons 
in the employ of the Soviet Union who had been 
targeted by the CIA' for possible recruitment.” 
He also agreed to try to re-penetrate the intelligence 
field, and applied for a staff position on the House 
P^anent Select Committee on Intelligence in 

In January 1979, Barnett was rehired by the 
CIA as a contract employe to traiifClA employes , 
in operational tradecraft. This position provided j 
him with access to classified information, v. 

Now he has been uncovered. But the question' 
many security experts are asking is: just how many’ 
more Barnetts exist? •: ... 
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The -recent exposure of former CIA* 

agent David^Ifenty;Barriett’3 3eUbut1o^? 

the SowetUnioniis^but one clmpter/in'ife 
a-stoty^dPtte^ery’^that has; ahi^ra 
■toe Aiaiehcatt'intelli^mcft < ¥>nimrint fjr ■' 
in'^a-pcstifoiuf^yelrSi Ahd'more reived 
lations >' cani-vbesVej^jwted -Viaticoming ’ 

Beside^'Blmi^ vtKe p 
ready'leahied'about three other AmeriPir'^ 
icatu who- iMld) ; secret ddcuiiiehtS';^M 
Soviet mtelli^hcK William- Kampiles^*^' 
Anrirew Lw and- Christopher Boyce./ 
Tha puBlic’has jiso been told; aIwutJ 
the rep6rted;'death of the top ’Ainer* v 
lean spy/ ai!gt^ 

named' Tri^n?/~ whose* cover^^may * : 
have ^n bldwif]^ a White Hodjie of- ^ 
:dciai’3 cafeiess^fremark at a Washing- i 
ton diplomatic party. ' ] 

; ’ But what Ae public dbeai’t toOvr • : ] 
that a majdrf spyjscandal mity be de--^^'/^ 

■ velopingi its^ proportions unmatchedi i ] 
'since the- expdsre that rocked /the ] 
country after' World War H. The Jus- : ] 
ti<»: Departoent.is! investigatingfSev-^/r 

- oral cases- involvihg leaks of sensitive < 

■ i^rmatioictdtheSovietebyyB;;offi-^^^ 
..cials and’ prrvata individual; 

B^u^^moto positive proof isnl^-f/ i 
ed^ it- would-be* unfair to nawie narnpa^y /j 

';But here '.are the. details/ giveri' to mytt 

asmuite JDale Van' Atta sources- inf a 

the -T^terHouse^l the Justice Depart- / 

; mmt and'tbe hitelligenre agencfeK 
^ • Soiher;C|&to |admihisttaitioh:-'offi»^' t 
ciab^ afp'uhder ihvtetigatiprii'lty^ 

; Juatibe: Departiiieht for ct-, « 

pionage to behalf of thftBowet Urfe j. 



Orie rornce smd toere are file3 ptt‘‘at r -and, now has . access, toiiy 
/r®?5'Wf®® .'^'“d.case8i.and.there.may ';; White House iiifor^ 
vb^aswashalf a dpzeiv; 

definite:^hange: in; 
: the/Sovietrunderground/hiiclear test 
program ocemred ini978'tb«»ard test-. 
^ higher-yield devices.” 

• significance of this change lies in, 

: r the fe^ it occurred shortly after 
; : the United States secretly changed its^ 

- /method Soviet; rLleac, 

»W«4£S^? diplomat. could explode, bigger bombs without 

CU exi3tihg;..,treatiea;’;:.DIA ana-, 
£^-:®?|“«^P:dreidetail3-.of a w^da?-sf^fy3te:::decided•■ than 

;e9pionag^perati6n ///coihcidenci^.and?^^ to the hair- 
(basedvin the,^manian;j^ba3sy^in;p;,raising pbssibihty ^that/ informatioii 
Washi^ton jCode-nai^ “Liberty ” ' about the new/measurihg system had 

toe ne^rk vras designed to penetrate been leaked to the Krendin hy one of 

wvels. Each-I^et hadra’cbde.name: ' Imewaboutit. : . > 

^ngrese:wa3 "Oreg6ri”;^^e White^^^^ 

House was-"Amazon” ihd the the cases ralready^ m 

Department jwith*' Adonic Russian ' investiga^ 

humor,. Iwas "Iowa.’’ The Romanian^^^^^ pu^ued paint a grim pic;^ 

diplomat: had^^y access^* tO' half ^ 

dozen Democratic senators and v ^ apparently 

least two Republican senators. More 

thougi^ ^/the ^ gulliye:^eric^8 to pnv 


* 1 .^ ‘ — — ouuufc Mio new= measuring system had 

toe ne^rk vras designed to penetrate been leaked to toe Krendin hy one of 

levefa. ™ch,1^et hadra’c6de,name: ' knewaboutit. - .' ' 

=- House was- “Amazon” /and toe State th» <»9e8 ; already made 

; Department ] with/ sardonic Russian * investiga/ 

humor,, iwas “Iowa.” Tha Rnmnnifin ; : punued paint a grim; pic;; 

/diplomafc-hadreasv acce«a/tn- half a'gag^^y^F^jmtipn^intelligence aecuri-' 

dozen Democratic senators and at • - 

;: least two Republican senators. More - P^®®*?®d httle difficulty: recruiting/ 

■ alaranihgi though Wto; tlte'TtomaiuanV- -> iPuIlhle, Americans to pnv 

s identificatibh 'of a formar Senate;atafif:-;;i” , Kreiml^, 

;; member] as;. a [purveyor, of intelligence ' - •: “ .->w {-.'/r/r 

He employed by a; .:; - And while Barnett was well i^Tfoc: 
®®*H?^"f ,1. ‘ h» treachery ff ' 892,000 —? and Lee 

Boyce 'icbPect^ ; / ; than* 

, - • Pmi^ry*/^ potentially: more; the KGB doeih’t sMhd more' 

danger^, -^13 toeiDefensevIntelU- -/ than it has to. It paid ybiing Kampiles.. 
gra<» A^cy> concern tiiat a Soviets : for example, only $3/Ld0fer pricele»‘ ’ 
^o - ^nbated/to :^ : 

.H-S, gpyernment,. //satellite surVeillancii a yatani - -n, . .r* - 
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.1 , \'r~ i. . ^ •( . V 

■ • >-.-r r \ 4 : 


i»* »«w.5A.xTBa"> Sfc j - r*-: 


jr.-. -swr-^f-^y 
"'V - •• •■"■ • -T 





.. . - 

By'ITibniasrQIToole ; 


WtaWBftoa Foit^cwrtt«»*^ 

-.- ^ T* 0_ ' 


f grownig .up.^ . . , , . ^ 

; oa^e-f Pitt3j|ui^^ 

V scSqq^ w K sinialE^te: pniyf;^bne| 

loEhini'd 


/ dassisAt^ IliB 


syhnu^GwV Ridii^.'^ombuigh^ 

~~ ltiw Patsch^^iwd" tund afid. . 

sasylum •. wasi^t'^v^&n^urgh’s' ia^ 

hizd 

idxi&rbbmgrsu^ri^dati^e^^ shut^ 

ihRoss'A 


, :sot senoua-^Ii^^Ti^-j!^^ 

!; /^r3auaB^; Patscii serious. “F 
' thmk- I was the closest ane to him 
: in . the school, and I don’t feel-like 
'I ever knew'him.Pavi^ Barnett al«/j 
wi^Iooked. like he hid a sedet”* 
i".<.ABan)ett'3 secrelr iSi(Ait:., Ha-has 
’bem ' indichd . and ' pleaded 

' guilty to a charge' he hwk $92,600 
firom th».Sdviet>KGB.Jconumtte^j 
ofstate security] '!riez^wgefpc.d^^^ 
taib of a topneecret covert operatiori 
the United States^rait^agaihsC th^ 
Soviets in- In donesia' the names of- 
.30 IndonesiaiisV the^(^npaid^^:t^ 
help in-the operation;:tfaeu(totities 
'aid peiabnaUiyitimts of undercover- 
iGIA emploj^isnd.the kienriries oH 
^Soviet diplomats tte CIAlh^tar'^ 

: geted for. possible reduitmen^j^ 
:. i 47„. 

is tbs olGGoer.to.Wchmged^ 

with espjpn^e smce&e'^eh^.waS : 

created m,^I947f He weplcs 
grilling s^' die' CIA; 

to find?aul?'eva$d)ii]grbp,teld;d]eR 
;Soviets^ahd’'everydiuig'he teiii^'^i 
beta about the Soviets^ to' whcHri' he : 
.told it. He will do his talking hooked’ 
to a He^detec^7f2^^‘'dlh^bd^ 
vvatched .b^ :die-PBr#' foremost: 
polyg^h orperti. Eyem iTthe^K^ 
» satisfied! he is- tening?tH& tmtlv- 
BanietP^&ceScvlife}i!!impnsonment 


Twen^^yearefagaf-Bdiett^_6biiid’ 
have- beemeseiaitoiivS.&J'.'ifi^iA*^ ’ 


Whabuwould^linake a:'iiia»’;'v^ 
servid. thas'CIA in undercover bp> 
eratibns for 12 years turn to the S^ 
vie^’and.‘*give them the store?^ La 
jtal@[witK[pN^ia-*he knew as a 
;^|m;dter„with friends he made Iat> 
eron'lfei' with former officers of 


; the>€I /B.w ho^knew hintrand- with 


-;FB1 and Justice.iOepartmenC.sources' 


•yrhp helped 
'em^esof aj 
•so 


prosecute him^ a'^ picture 
man ^ detached, sa aloof,-^j 
^ that^he may not;reafe 
Cthe g^vity' of whathe dkt V 
I -*Dave Barnett IS the least anal^du^ 
pnm'I khow'^’smd ohei neighbor of His 1 
llastvreeL Tva neVer met a man as de^ 
|tached. as he s &om the things that^ 
?go oh 'around hinL"^,^ . - 


; : Barh^ grew up in Robinson Town- 
tshipr a tiny rural community southwest -j 
jof Pittsburgh where people know each 
^!other ^ th^ liv» The house he Uyed f 
:in is no tohger 'theres It ht^ down 
js^verat years .ago I in ar^ tragic* that 

.^^ed fahier. ^ mother had died 
"earlier- Barnett v&ita. Pittshurgh, 


he stays wi& an! uncle* ,, 

The Rosslyn Farms school B^ett 


rattendedCisl still {there but it^s not- a 
ijschooL anyniore. When it,im>a school, 
^Rosslyn Farma had four classrooms for 
^eight grades! two grades to aciassroom. - 
setting] like ttiat; one woulditiunkl 
ryoungsters^wouldr.g^ow yery cIose;^:ij5v; 
‘iivNot Da^" jCaroline Patsch re- ^ 
Snembers. “He lived in his own little., 


fVroriA"^2 

S'4 Qiavnof 




ferny,. thra;enroli^'at" th^ IMvei^ty.^' 
Jof Michigaa:^; froih whiiS he'’wa3: grad-' " 
iimted' in 1955. He served iri' flie Ana/i, 
|then" dmel'te 'Washiiigtpn;^^ere,lre;'J 
fwas hired by Ae .CIA as_a ;irohttact em- ^ 
feloye ■ -instructing ' recruits’ ‘it "Caniip _ 
•jPeary, Va. He left the agency in May 
fl960, was rehaed in June 1961 and be- ■ 
icame a -'staff officer in March 1963.’ * 


cHe left immediately for Lidb^td 


fwhefe'^be-went' i^er rover in an op; 
lotion ••^co^narried HABJUNK-f He^ 
itoid -foiendi he' was 'going to Korea asl 


-1- ■■»" 


I 


^ Just before he leftfor Indonesia, Bar-^ 
nett met Sarah Blount, who came from- 
^Cchigan and was- workmgon Capitol 
HilL Ittrav-week, they- were-- engaged 
They were foarried before he left the 
United:.State8. • ?' 

At the-: time. BarrietT was ' oivolved, 
HABRINK- was: one of the most suc- 
cessful, undercover operatioiis the CIA 
ever conducted Indonesia was then un- 
der the' rule of President Sukarno, 
whose army;4iayy.ahd air foirce were be- - 
fringv aimed byA me Soviet: Union. The 
xClA' : had penetrated Icddnreian 
Jiiavy and ^ payingl’piie’orFto.fepp^^^^ 
Jficers $36,000 a yeat^t<ghmdover ;^4 
Aviet weapons ' and- training manual» a^'- 
Jaobn- as they arrived;. ^ fewer ; thaiv . 
i29 other Indonesian na-i^ officers' ^re; : 
] being paid by- the CL^. fo held bim:';'.'4 
t ; In between tw . tous:^n 
iBamett served'' for 'i^^'years at' CLA 


« knew more detaiCoPits* dpetaBo^ Ffi s. 
Isecond touutJ^d^ at the;.buibriesiah 


Jseaport-of Burabaya,' where he was dlieF 
^of ba^’lt was;Jaiiua^ rl970i. Sukinio4 
Kl^deidthelndonesiai^werenoiphg- 1 
T^’ being.-arraed-. by : the -.Soviets /and-l 
SiABR^^.Kad just been terminated | 
IQ- years. Barnett decided to jeave .j 
’a'-rtfi-':!*-:!- -ii-l 

ili^li^en be^eamerback td the United: 

. took a job teaching En- 

■ aridAdJu^gp ..wrestling’, afe :the;j 

^I^ilskunmetes Sphpol, a boys prep school; 

' 3iri"^tsbu^;Ba’/K8’ti^beea ajteacherj 
J^Kere: m. 1960-!ftl. ’ bet ween l eavin g pnd 

; rejoining the.CIA.l’he headmaster hadj 
‘ toldh’Barnett' there would alvrays be, a^ 
job?' for ^himi When Barnett had left* 
for Lidtxiesia, he told- the headmaster 
he’d Be- back in a-yw.';-^ / 

Hut Barnett wasn’t^^thd^sfoSiTfoim^ 
when he came bai3t to the ‘SGskr j 
School in 197.0j; Hd had’diwife;: alson^ 
and an urge to. make ifloneyl'The Kiaki-| 
School wasn’t ! tfae.'plads-;; tbf-inake’ M 
Foe awhile, B<^tt thought Mimightj 
Berome headmasteri." of the schgoL j 
When- that dklrftpan-outrlie'decWecn 
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jiitar^: Cfurai^ue wpurt.buline^ He I 

s^riVfound' V^ ^ 

: ne38mal^:iHg,/borrowe<t^ mote : titan 
§100,000 treoi the shrimp' fiactoty 1 to 
; support hie fiinuture business. By lOjO, 
fher was: deei^y -In debt and tioth the 
'ihni&p' faeto^ ^ the^hirhitunrfii^t- 
, neSa^re 'doae*tq?^kw 
V '^E}|s^rate, Barnett ajobrr^^ 

I vjlet^^d^lpmat he'd ^&ro^^ befim:;ih 
i rakamb -Ha needed hi’set 

i bfr debS and^ered * 

i! HjlifiRiNKih' return 


.^K^Bon-HABBLl 

.-';t^;S^et3:'ihiew'ootl 


idirfcer money.' 

'aS'oi^ration i 
Iboiit Bar* ! 

§®:liuj:§100lf 

- — 


I .T?ho KGB[told Bayhett te’d( get t^e 
i$7t^00(Xhe needed but onl^if he went 
itaynm&and met higher*up KGB of* 
ficeia.^ teU theoveverythi^ 

^bout t^ CIA.: W February l977,Bar-j 
.ned.mnt to-Vidana; where^helwas ta- 
I^B^safehouae oiitsMedie 

! 'juitro Department, contends 
tHkt when Barnett was in Vienna he 
^ve tl» K GB-tt » names of the SQ In- 
^br^iaiia ' hired- ,by:”the ClA |in 
[HABBl^^- the namra - of nilunaerous 
■CTA:^ 7 erfe operatives' and the names 
i^into^Sitmefjdibloi^ the^CIA.was 
hoping to recirat'^ Barnett was paid 
$15,000 more, plus ^ travel ^penaes- 
to ^enna and- bade to Jakarta. • . j , , 
I ‘This was his' ttfeest betra^* ohe ; 

■ former CIA- offiOT said Tdfflitifyihg= ' 
■undercover operatives Ito the i 
‘KGB.” On -'^'tumihg to Jakai^ ^e ! 

; -KQB officers there met agam with 
;Bamett and offered hist $30,000 more - 
if he’d go back to the United States 
|and_resiune_ wraimg for die^QA. He 
'agreed to ^ ^ was paid the $30,0^0. 
The KGB danced, two trips, ibaid itb 
..|the '^nitei'vStates for Bain^ who 
unsucoesafiilly to get- st^ i<^ 

pn the White House Intelligence Over* 
sight Board and die Senate Intelligeiice: 
-:.‘Gommitted*r.v ■ -'■^ ' 

- “He was afi^.to apply again to the 
,'CIA,” one’ Justice. Department soum 
said. Tie didn’t think he could p^ 
|their lie detector te^” " I 

Just before he left Indonesia for godd 

'Barnett met a Russian identified otily 
as ^or wIk) told Barnett he’d .be his 
jcontect m_Washington. Igor told B^r 
nete he lived in \^rginia and gave him 
the niunfiera twok telepiumesjoutside 
a gaaolme’Stat^ ia-Annand^ aiid' 

- the.locatibii ofia]!‘dead drop site” ruar 


Lpcic II on the C & 0 canal l^r was 
.Vladimir V. Popov, then a tiiM sec* 

" retaiy at the Soviet Embassy in Waah« 
ington, •/. . ‘'Z" . T 
, Barnett never used the drop site or 
the Annandale telephones to comma* 

. nicate with Popov but he did use a pub* 
lie phone in the Bethesda: Medical 
Building to talk to him on the last Sat* 
-. urday of each nronth. The conversa* 
tions were ^ort. Barnett told Popov 
~ he was having a hard'time finding the 
• right job. . . , - \..- 

' Finally, in January 1979, Barnett 
. was rehitM as a contract employe for 
the CIA at $200 a day teac^g sur* 
veillance to recruits. It was not a sen* 
^ sitive job and Barnett did hot ha\;e to 
' take a lie detector test to get it; But 
Popov 'toid hiiri it was- not what the 
KGB expected- ' ‘ ■ 

‘ By late 1979j the FBI was following 
Popov and was pickir^ his conver* 
; sations with Barnett Th^ didn’t have 
a tap on the phones Bopov was using. 
Th^ used new elerSonic devices that 
snat^ed his' conversations^ otit of the 
air. ■ -■ ■i '■ - 

. Barnett’s na^bors in Bethesda no* 
deed his attitade had gn^ even more 
aloof — there was an air of complete 
detachment about him, th^ said. Still 
in debt he began to d^k heavily. He 
' became more detached from his family, 
now ihcludit^ three children. His wife 
' didf the heavy work around their rented 
house in Bediesda. 

' When ihe FBI finally tang Barnett’s 
doorbell in April it came as a complete 
surprise to li^ wife. She had no idea 
Barnett was taking money fiom the 
Russians; he had put most it in a sep* 
arate checking account 'Three days af- 
ter the FBI rang her doorbell Sarah 
Barnett 40, suffered a stroke while 
washing the family car outside die 
■ house.'.-, ■ ■•■ '■■■, ■■ ■,' '■ 

As for Barnett friends who’ve known 
' him all- ha life say he’s more detached 
rthan ever One nogbbor said the day 
‘ ; the hews broke about hk. involvement 
with the KGB Barnett toid him t^ shK 
ry in the newspaper was “90 percent in- 
accurate.” A day later, B^Ome^v^-caO* 
i^ on ne^hbors trying to sell a con- 
signment ^ Indonesian fimutu te^that 
had just arrived. Said one ne^bon 
“He’s lost touch with reality. I don’t 
think he comprehends what it a hi 


did.’ 


^ J-’" . 
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NEW YO^ TE'IES 
2. November! 1980 



ntd^ Bot sboieof wbat ttey said may 
gjW'ecBtHort to defense laviyers is 
final ugumests this wedc. If the ba> 
rew doesn't ask Attorneys General or 
Prsridenta whether break-4ns are al> 
lowed, tl»n it may be argued that the 
authority lies is the F.B.I. itselL The 
detendants have said that L. 'Patrickj 
Gnor^fiten ddef of the bureau, attthor>i 
izm what' they did; Mr. Gray, who 
facessiadlar charges, has denied this,! 
buthas not been called to testily. 

SD^ble Agent, j 
^Ciojublecross ' 

- ,. ,v ■; , - - .• 1 


At the FbB.I. Trial 

,The witnesses passed in review I 
last week at the trial in Washington of j 
W. Ma^ Felt and Edward S. Miller*, 
accused of conspiring to violate the- 
constiti^onal ri^xts of citizens au^ 
thorizing unlawful bre^-ina when 
they were, respectively* acting asspciw 
ate director and director of intelli- 
gence l^the Federal Bureau of Inve^ 
dgation in the early 1970*s. And some 
witnesses they were, too: four former 
: Attorneys General of the United States 
* and one fonner President. 

. Richard Nikon* who had avoided 
appearing in court since his resigna- 
tion in 1^4, denied that in his day it 
was necessary, as the prosecution con- 
tends, tor the F.BJ. to go to the Attor- 
ney General for authorization to con- 
duct warrantless searches in cases re- 
lated to national security. He testified 
that he had once specifically author- 
ized a- program including such- 
searches* but revoked his approval 
four days later at the request of J. 
Edgar Hoover.. But it was his under-' 
standing, he said, that he did not 
thereby; revoke Mr. Hoover's own au- 
thority to order such searches. 

Of the Attorneys Gen^^, all four -^ 
Ramsey aark, John N. MitcheUV 
lUchard G. Kleindienst and Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach ~ said they might^ 
have authorized such entries, .depend^^ 
ing on circumstances. But only Mr.^' 
Clark said be was ever asked. 

All of last week's witnesses were^ 
called 1^ the prosecution to make the 
record complete on the chain of com- ^ 


>^a ease s^dto repre s rot the deep- 
^ert pfoven Soviet penetration of Cen- 
* Zht^gence Agency operations, 
DavidHi Bainett, afoimer CI^ 

(^V pl^ci^ guilty last week in Balti- 
more tpOTe count of selling American 
$eCT8Csr^the Russians. Mr. Barnett is 
lo jbe seat^ced Dec. 8, and. the sen- 
ten<»r <ydiich could be lifo) will 
prescmaably be influenced how 
forthdnning he is with details of how 
Russians, operated in their con- 
ta^lwilhhim. 

; prefers to 

"settle spy cases 1:^ plea bargaining to . 
avoid disclosure of secret infonhation 
inoiuzt. But the Government revealed 
th^ much: Mr. Barnett; it said, h^^ 
expbsedTthe * idimtities of 30 secret J 
America" agents and described : 
rnmnerous” agency operations to the : 
RussiaiB. in particular, the Gov^ 
he sold them information ! 
about the sale to the United States of! 
infonnatim about ^ Russian weapons 
l^lidtalncfone^ to the tote 1960'^^ 

Caroline Rand Hemm 
and Michael 


■ 'I 

. 1 .' 

■ I ■ 


I 

!'• 
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coRiiansi 


Bear.in.ttie 



■ The failoreof CIA^Bteraa David M 
H. Barnett to ^in access as a Soviet . 
spy to ttie ricli lode of secret mtelll--| 
gence concentrated' to' thfr Senate^? 
•and House-intelligence coaunittees 
givesnew currency to tlxe old adage _ 
tliat God looks after fools, drnni:-' 
ards and tbe United States: 

' When Barnett first applied to the 
two cotnmitteesfoE-a- staff job in- 

1977, he had a reassuring record' of 1 
past QA service and a recommenda* • 

tion from a ntdinber of 'Qjngressi': 
Committee staffers admirtot only 
the sheer chance that no job o pen*:" 
ings* wer 8- then available obstruct^- j 
the; probable- success of- this I 
bnUiantly-oonceived KGB penetra* -I 
tion effort ■ . ’ 1 

Ever* since the two intelligence [ 
committees were first establisheil,- 

with wide access to the most sensi- 
tive intdligence sources and meth- 
ods, counterintelligence experts 

have feared that the Russian bear 
would be drawn to this new honey- : 
poc-Bnt they did Qbt foresee any* 

thing as daring as an attempt by the 
KGB's First Chief Directorate to use 

a OA pmetration to pry open the | 
lid on thecongresionaily-held se- j 
crets. -f-. •' •••••• ' 

Shocked by this dramatie revela- 
tion- into-ireriizing they are on the 
front lln^coinmittee staffers agr»- 
-they must take a new look at their 

security iwocedures; They are quick: 
to point out that Congress is not as. 
vulnerabre as it was before Presi- 
dent C^er on Oct.' 14 signed new- 
legislatioaithat repeals the Hughes- 
Ryan Amendment, which required- 
tbepresdent to reportaEcov^ ac- ^ 
don operations to eight comminees 
of Congress - . 3' ' f 

TheRiskR^ced ^ '/ ■ '• 

Under the new law, the presUentt: 
aovr has to report such operanoiu 
only to’ the wo intelligence commit- j 
tees wd, with one4burth as many I 
people inthe act; there has-been a 
substantial redumion of risk. At the- 
same; time, Vthe new>legislation- 
strengthens these two committees - 
in their rightto demand fair access*' 
to the mostsmisidve infbrmation to-'-j 
* e&ebfe the"* ^ rtnt their* aver* ^ 

-rfghfTPw Approved For Release 
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'This means tbatin the files and 
staff memories of these committees 
there now resides the highest com 
centration of vital secrets collected ! 
anywhers.io. Washington outside- 
the- Oval Office, and the KGB will ; 
predictably persistin its attempts to 
infiitrat& It is fair to ask bow effec- 
dvely these committees are organ- 
ized. to defend themselves, since 
congressional .oversight can b^ 
come a dangeiOds liability if . it 
opens the way to easy penetradoiL'.'t 
' White- Hduse;^fen.and coon-/ 
tezinteUigehjie.-;j&pefa~.i:end •: 
asree tiiattiieiiiteillgeiice coomiit^* 
tees have prbviddirgpod physic^ 
Kcnrity, ondstciih rules are adher^ .3 
*t0..in .hiring new.'^afLpe'rsonnel^ 

- Once a cancfidateh^b^found ac%; 
'ceptable'on gronhdsof professionaL'^ 
^'ionnpetenc^ he is subjected to a fnlT-* 

- FBI field checlcThe resalB are re;^: 

viewed by CIA'SecnriW’officers b^t.' 
fore a final decision is made; ' . ^ 

.?:;One weakne^-fh) this^ defensives 
armor is seenlb be*serioas.:hi both^ 

' tb» National Se^tyl Ag^cy -and^ 
theCIAi lie detector tests are 
quired.as a cmdidon.bf inidal emr J 

. ployment wd are. administered j 
thereefter oa.a'periodic basis. They" 
are unpl'easaht^ but formidably' 

. effectivein^ttiiigKGEplants. .- i'. 

Although urged to adopt this-.- 
technical means of protection, the 
congresrional leadership has so far:, 
refused to submit their .inteiligmice.. 
staffs to this discipline.' Since these', 
staffers. ha.ve,.acc8ss to an- even.- 
higher condentraiion of sensitive ;: 
infonnation-.than most intelligence 
officers. thete,is no^mccnse for this., 
double etaxida^' . * * .• 

FailihleSecnzi^;..^^ . ' 

‘ The fact tharthe KGB was able to ' 
recruit Barnett after his resigns-^ 

: don frbih.'thie'CIA’s operational ^ 
directorate in: 1970 proves that even, if 
’- thestrictestSMUrityprocedures are.-: . 
not infallible. Compaired to the past^' 
^yulnoability ;o£', German, French;^ 
British Intelligence to KGFf.:| 
-‘-infiltrationi therClA’s record is noc*.^ 
•had, and thlsis'.'the first proven 
KGB recr^tinen^,of a. formeir-c 
? agency operatibns''bfficer. Bnt 
is too many The extent of .the dam-:^ 
age he'caused* is' indicated by.the'j: 
tact the KGB paid.him more than v 
S92,OflOforservicesrendered; 


How he was caught eventually 
will make a fasdnating story, but* 
both the FBI and the CIA are being 
justifiably vapue on this point to 
protect sensitive sources from KGB 
counterattack. Barnett was appar- - 
entiy undersnspidon when he was 
rehired on a contract besis by the 
OA in. 1979. According to a Justice . 
Deparment spokesman, ‘This very 
complicated case was hmdled with 
clinical professionalism," and it did 
not take.lQng to get the condusive 
evidence of guilt that U.S; espionage 
laws require for conviction. . 

-The final judgment on just how 
competent our intelligence agen- 
des were in defusing this threat . 
will rest with the Senate and House ' 
intelligence committees, who 
themselves so nearlypenetratedL'^..' . 

- 'But one thing is dear. KGB at-.i 
tempts to infiltrate American sod- -' 
ety are not confined to the pages of ^ 
spy novels. They are a continuing .- 
and ever-present reality'that should ; 
inspire neither hysterical alarm ; 
nor cynical disbelief — but rather a ' 
prudent effort to tighten up ser ! 
curity precautions ' and .■ to 
strengthen counterintelligence de-'’ 
ffflses-..., - j:'.: 
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i;;HV cBjr BlCaiA-lip BEESTO^' m ■ 

,;:v,*-^^IUGA'S ^ Justice: ^Departmeat "^^^ 

; •'! :j, .• . j investigating 1: allegations : that a ? ; once 
-highly-placed CEA agent - in'- the; agency’s ' 
r. clandestine directorate of operations was 
- Tecruited by the KGB to obtain secrets for 
Moscow ;by . 

tratintf >hp^ ^ An acccwot in the Nev» Yon» 

grating ine oenatei times said 'that Mr Barnett 


...Intelligence Gomjpit-i 

'^teetj^^r-: f I 

argent allegedly: 
accepted ; §100,000 (about 
£241,000) . from the B 
to penetrate the committee 
and intelligence groups ■ 

“This is as close as the 
KGB has ever got to. pene- 
trating the Cl A's - cover- 
operations? a law enforce- 
ment official, was quoted in 
yesterday's . New , York 
Times. . . . i . . , : 

The CIA has always claimed 
that it has never had a “Kim 
Philby “ in its intelligence bper- 
ations directorate and one 
source said, yesterday that it 
was the hrst time accusations 
had . been ~ made against a 
covert agent . passing . secrets to 

fee KG^ . - 

Law 'enforcement *iOffidals 
said that fee matter is before 
,a frand jury , and . that: official 
action is expected by the end 
of the week. Offidals said fee 
:Case wad one of fee most sig- 
nificant ^espionage attempts in 
recent-years and part of a con- 
tinuing KGB effort to pene- 
trate.. American' intelligence. 

. '"Goveranient, sources said the 
agent; Mr. David Bamed,. left 
the CIA in 1970 to start his 
own business but did infract . 
work for the agency as>ecently 
as last year.' Through his icon-' 

; tacts in the Cl A he had gecess- 
'to .ioformatioa about American ; 

* weapons system^ . . . *. Vv V i l j 


allegedly accepted the $100,000 
in return for trying ^ to get a 
job on the .Senate Committee 
staff which would have given 
him access , to some' of the 
government's most secret intel- 
ligence. A Committee spokes- 
man said .he believed Mr 
Barnett's application was made 
in 197S or 1977, but he was. not 
hired.; . ^ 

The New York Times said 
that it was during' Mr Barnett’s 
most recent : association with 
the agency that he came under 
suspidon as a double agent. 

. 'VVheo the alleged association 
with the KGB was discovered, 
said officials, a dispute 
; developed between. the^-CI A- 
and, the/ZBI about hbv^ to 
. proceed. The GT A, ^offidals j 
claimed, considered ti^’ng to ; 
turn Mr Barnett into a “ triple • 
agent," but F B I officials urg^ i 
immediate- prosecution on fee I 
grounds'-or the extrem’c' 
seriousness of the case; | 
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